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For the Companion. ! ‘ | 


MRS. McNAIRY’S SPECTACLES. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
| 


“J don’t believe she’s to home,”’ said Mvs. | 
McNairy, when she had knocked twice at Mrs. 
Oliver’s door without awakening any response. 
“P| try the latch.” | 

The latch lifted, and the door opened without | 
obstruction from bolt or bar, and Mrs. MeNairy | 
stepped into a pleasant kitchen. | 

“There’s a fire in the stove, and here’s her} 
work, jest ’s she laid it down. Knitting another | 
counterpane, I declare! Waal, some folks can | 
afford to spend their time over such fol-de-rols, 
—Inever could. If I can get a good patchwork | 
quilt to sleep under, it’s all I expect.”’ | 

At this moment a man came into the yard with | 
an ox-team, which Mrs. McNairy seeing, she | 
opened the door and called,— 

“Hiram, here, you Hiram, whar’s al! the folks 
gone?” 

“Whoa, whoa!’’—to his team. ‘Mi Oliver’s 
gone to Nepaxit, and the children’s off .utting, | 
I believe.”” i. | 

“But where’s she?” 

“Tdon’ know. Haint she to home? Q, I re- 


“Good! Waal,I calkerlate I'm as much inter- 
ested in looking up my property as anybody else 
is. It would be a satisfaction to face the man 
down myself.” 

“You ,can do that to-morrow morning as well 
as to-night; and I promise to keep him under 
i my eye till then. Besides, seeing you will only 

put him on his guard to begin with.” 
“There’s some sense in that, any way; so, on 
: the whole, I guess I'll go home. Remember, 
now, a pair of silver-bowed spectacles, with one 
hinge broken, and mended with green carpet- 
thread, and the two ends bound with black gal- 
loon, to keep ’em from hurting my head.” 

“T shall remember,” said the constable. 

The next morning at sunrise Mrs. McNairy 
! appeared at the hotel, and was soon confronted 

with the peddler. He expressed a good deal of 
surprise at his arrest, and offered his accuser 
the best pair of spectacles in his pack if she 
would withdraw her charge and suffer him to 
go in peace. 
But this willingness to compromise was an 
additional proof of his guilt to her mind, and 
: only strengthened her determination to have the 
MRS. M’NAIRY’S SPECTACLES case brought before a justice of the peace. So 
in due time the belligerents found themselves in 
member now. She went co the Friday lecture. greeting. “I was just thinking [ couldn’t wait| ‘Them aint mine, they’re his,” referring to the august presence of Justice Meacham; and so 
Isee her come out with all her Sunday things on. | much longer.’ | her deceased lord. great was the interest felt among the towns- 
Guess she’ll be home before long. Gee-up,gee!” “Tm sorry to have kept you waiting, but now “They’s the pair you had on, any way. I see’ people, that the little court-room was crowded 
“Preparatory lecture,’’ said Mrs. McNairy, I’ve come, do sit awhile,” said Mrs. Oliver, cor- | you take ’em off and lay ’em right there.” to excess. 
shutting the deor. “I wonder I didn’t think | dially. “T believe my soul you’re right, and that’s the; Mrs. McNairy’s face wore a triumphant look, 
on't. She’s one of the pious sort. I’m glad my | _, ‘Waal, I will stop a stop a minute, jest. So | reason I couldu’t tell cotton from linen. Of) as of one already assured of victory, while the 
religion don’t consist inoutward show,—in going {youve been to lecture; was anybody impounded | course I couldh’t see with ‘his spectacles. Now } poor peddler looked downcast and disheartened, 
to meet’n’, and making broad my phylacteries. | to-day?” | go and fetch mine; they’re in there somewhere.” | a8 well he might, surrounded by strangers, who, 
As to mint, and anise, and them things, I guess | “Propounded? Yes, there was old Mr. Weth-; Judy took the lamp and went to the parlor, | he was quite aware, regarded him with suspi- 
nobody’s got a better store of ’em than I have, | erbee’7— ‘and speedily returned with a tin case in her | cion. 
all put up in paper bags.”’ | “What, old Wetherbee? Waal, better late| hand. Mrs. McNairy opened it with a snap, Mrs. McNairy faithfully recapitulated the 

Here Mrs. McNairy seated herself in Mrs. Oli- | than never, I s’pose, though, for my part, I don’t , and behold, it was empty. events of that fatal evening, her call at Mrs. Ol- 
vers rocking-chair, intending to wait till that | think much of these ’leventh hour Christians,—! “Tl go myself this time,” said she. And she | iver’s, the flutter she was in at the time the ped- 
lady should return from the lecture. | them that jest crawl into the kingdom at the last did, but though she searched faithfully in every | dler came to her house, the length of time he 

She had not sat long when she heard a scratch- | minute. Anybody else?’ nook and corner, the spectacles were nowhere to | was left alone, and the missing of her spectacles 
ing, which she attributed to the cat, and observ-; “The two Gleason girls.” | be found. Then a horrible thought took posses- | immediately after he left the house. 

ing to herself, “Down cellar, I guess,” arose and| “You don’t say they've come forward! I’m sion of her,—a thought which came with such! ‘Silver spectacles they was,” said she, “with 
opened the cellar door. Puss was not there, but! sure there’s need enough of it, for two flightier | force that it sent her reeling into her chair like | one hinge broken, and mended with green carpet- 
a pair of chickens hung on a hook projecting | critters there wasn’t in town? I hope it'll do|a blow. Two words sufficed to express it,—| thread, and the ends bound with black galloon, 
from a beam, and these Mrs. McNairy examined ’em good. That’s the worst wish Jhave for ’em.’’ “That peddler!” | to keep ’em from hurting my head.” 
itically, both with spectacles and fingers. | But not to follow further this interesting con- | ‘“‘Wasn’t he alone several minutes, with full} In reply, the peddler could only say that he 
“Nice fowls. Must be ’t they’re goin’ to have | versation, let it suffice that Mrs. MeNairy’s min-| opportunity to slip anything into his pack that | had never seen the spectacles, and was innocent 
company. Don’t see who they can be expecting, ute lengthened to an hour before she turned her | happened to be within reach? And as toa ped-| of the larceny. 
Without’s her brother from Porchmouth, and he | footsteps homeward, and having reached home, | dler’s honesty, he might easily slip that into his, The case was evidently going against him, 
¥as up, ’taint a fortnight ago. I wouldn’t make | she found, as she expressed it, everything “topsy-| pack, too, without running the risk of breaking | when there was a slight bustle in the court- 
such a fuss about him if he was a lawyer, if I | turvy, supper to get, and forty other things to his back.”’ room. Some one pressed through the crowd and 
Was her. ‘Woe unto you lawyers!’ is what the | do, and no time to do ’em in.”’ So ran Mrs. MeNairy’s reflections; then sud- said a few words to Justice Meacham. When 
Bible says, and I guess lawyers was as good in As if to aggravate her woe, her little bondmaid, | denly starting to her feet, she exclaimed, “Judy, order was restored, he cleared his throat, and, 
them days as they be now. She’s left the crop Judy, appeared in the midst of it all, to say that | look after the house. [ll have him arrested addressing Mrs. McNairy, said,— 
in. When J dress a fowl, I dress it.” | there was ‘“‘a peddler in the fore-room, with lots | this very night!’’ And putting on her bonnet} “I think you stated that your spectacles were 
She shut the cellar door, and opened that of | of pooty things.”’ | and shawl, she sallied forth in search of the’ of silver?’ 
* pantry, | If Mrs. McNairy had a weakness (and she had | constable. “T did, sir.” 
‘Pies and sweet cake; yes, it’s her brother | several), it was peddlers. Not that she was so| The poor man was just going to bed, buton|! ‘‘And if I mistake not, you mentioned that 


_ comin’, Ishouldn’t be afraid to bet ’most | very apt to purchase their goods, but she dearly | learning that he was summoned officially, he put | one hinge was broken?” 
anything.” 
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. loved to look them over, to finger and cheapen|on his clothes and came to the door. Mrs.) “Yes, Your Honor, broken, and mended with 
Having surveyed the contents of the pantry to} them, and in the end, perhaps, buy “a hank of | McNairy explained her errand. green carpet-thread.”’ 


her complete satisfaction, she took a peep into | thread,”’ or a ‘‘couple of darning-needles.”’ ‘Surely there’s no such great haste about it,” “‘And there was some other peculiarity, was 
the bed-room, and even opened some of the, To deny herself the privilege of doing this was! suid he. ‘You can wait till to-morrow morning. there not, by which you could identify them 
drawers of the tall chest which reared itself | a sore trial, and it is not strange that she spoke | What’s a pair of spectacles?” without fail?” 
against the wall. | with some asperity to Judy when she bade her| “It depends on whose spectacles they be,” “Certain. The two ends was bound with 
ee expected to find the cat shut up| “end the man off; she’d no time to trade to-|said she. “If they belong to you, they mayn’t black galloon, to keep ’em from hurting my 
nme ves: but could it be that she niger day. _ | be much, and you can wait till doomsday if you're head.” 
: ler - one of Mrs. Oliver 8 preserve Jars’) “But he’s got his pack open, and his things ja mind to. But in this case it happens that! ‘Precisely. I have here a pair of spectacles 
‘must have been so, else why did she enter the | all spread out beautiful,” said Judy. |they’re my spectacles, and I want ’em; and! answering to your description. It is for you to 
— so seldom entered except by the very | “What if he has? Go and send him off, I | what’s more, I’m gwine to have ’em; and if you decide whether or not they are your property,”’ 
ect, and open the door of the cuphoard there, | tell you. No, wait a minute; I'll send him off | don’t feel disposed to attend to the job, I'll go holding them up to view. 
— ee on a cricket, note the contents of | myglf;” and Mrs. McNairy stepped into her par- | over to Nepaxit and raise the sheriff.” | “Why, to be sure they’re mine. I should 
jane y array of jars which adorned the lor, where, for the life of her, she could not re-| “Of course I’ll attend to it. Nobody can say know ’em anywhere!” almost screamed Mrs. 
While | sist some slight inspection of the tempting show, | I ever yet neglected my duty. Where do you say | McNairy. : 
Sitios _ pleasantly engaged, she heard the | and only finally got rid of the man by buying a | the man puts up?” “You are positive about it?”’ 
. strike four. The sound thrilled to her fin- | ten-cent handkerchief, and inviting him to call| ‘Down here to the tavern, I s’pose; they ‘*As positive as that my head is mine.’’ 

0 o — os she knew it was now high time | again the next time he came round. allers do.” “Then I have nothing to do but restore you 
the on : res to return from the lecture. So| At last, when her day’s work was completed,; ‘Two miles!’’ groaned the constable. ‘“But— | your property and dismiss the court. Yes, there 

the cricket back in its accustomed corner, | she sat down by the lamp to examine her bar-| never mind, I'll go. You may feel quite safe | is one more duty to perform, and that is to an- 





a i m 
co and buttoned the door, and returning to gain. | about it. Good-night, ma’am.”’ nounce to all present that this man, who isa 
® kitchen, again seated herself in the chair by | ‘I do believe it’s part cotton,” saidshe. “If| “But I'm going, too. I’m bound to see this! stranger in our midst, whom we have detained 


the wi 7 ; : a 7 . : . ; ; a . . 
'@ window. Nor was this accomplished a mo-| it is, he shall take it back again. as sure as the, thing through.’ against his will, and thereby defrauded of his 


ang soon, for the first object she saw was; world! Judy, bring me my spectacles.” | “There isn't the slightest need of your going, , time, is entirely innocent of the charge brougl.i 
4 mt liver herself coming in at the gate, “Here they be, mum,” said Judy, taking a I assure you there isn’t. What possible good against him.” 
© you’ve got back!”’ was Mrs, McNairy’s | pair from the window-sill. | can it do?” | “or the land sake, who did take ’em, then?"’ 
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cried Mrs. McNairy, forgetful of the decorum 
proper to a courtroom, “Where was they 
found?” 

“The spectacles were found by Mrs, Oliver on 
the topmost shelf of her preserve-closet. How 
they came there, you can best explain,” said 
the justice, in slow, magisterial tones. 

Shouts of laughter and applause followed this 
announcement, in the midst of which Mrs. 
MeNairy made her exit. 


— 





For the Companion. 
SAVED. 


I think I must begin my story by telling my 
readers the meaning of the word ‘‘Roder.” It | 
would be incomprehensible to any one outside | 
the grazing districts of Louisiana, for it is a Cre- | 
ole noun, formed from the French verb, “‘roder’”’ 
(to roam). 

A roder means a gathering of cattle at certain 
seasons of the year, in the great prairies of Cal- 
casieu, St. Landry, and other pastoral districts 
of Louisiana, Every spring and fall the owners 
of immense herds collect their catile in “corrals” 
(cow pens), brand the calves, separate from the 
rest those intended for the New Orleans market, 
and drive back the balance to the grassy flowery 
paradise of those gulf-bordered prairies, which 
remain green even in the depth of winter. 

The owners of these herds do not generally 
live at their ‘“‘vacheries” (cow farms). They are 
usually men of wealth, who employ ‘‘vachers” 
(cow drivers) to attend to their stock, paying 
them so many calves for every hundred they 
brand; and thus, in time, the vachers become 
proprietors themselves. 

The vachers are a light-hearted, cheerful race 
of beings, knowing nothing of the outside world. 
They frequently remain for several generations 
in the employ of one family. Their little cot- 
tages, scattered at intervals over the vast prai- 
ries, are the abodes of thrift, and simple enjoy- 
ments. The men, save in their peculiar vocation 
(cattle herding), are not models of industry; but 
the women are untiring workers, and the pro- 
duct of their loom—the famous Attakapas cot- 
tonade—always brings the highest market price. 

These people are decendants of the Acadiens, 
preserve many of their old customs and super- 
stitions, and if their speech is no longer the in- 
comprehensible patois of those peculiar people, 
yet its French is full of idioms which show plain- 
ly the root whence they sprung. 

For riding and dancing these vachers have not 
their equals in any country in the world. The 
roder may continue a whole week. There is 
hard riding every day of that week, from day- 
dawn to dusk, and harder dancing, sometimes 
all night, at the house of the principal vacher, 
where the great corral for the year may be 
placed. The women from all quarters flock to 
the spot, and the boiling, baking, stewing, fry- 
ing, for the great supper, which winds up every 
day’s work, is something which must be seen to 
be understood. 

Among all the vachers, men and boys, who 
were engaged in the fall roder of 1871, on the 
“Grande Prairie,” there was one specially no- 
ticeable for his skill and daring. Louis Y’Ves 
was a bright, intelligent lad of eighteen or nine- 
teen, handsome, lithe and graceful, as the vach- 
ers usually are, 

He was an orphan,—a dreary thing in other 
countries; but what does orphanhood mean 
among that kindly, primitive people? It simply 
means that the one thus bereaved is, by right 
Divine, to have the warmest corner at any hearth 
in the community, and the gentlest treatment 
from every member of the household where he 
may choose to take up his abode. If he is de- 
formed, sickly, or even an idiot, who can never 
be useful, the obligation is considered still more 
binding. 

But Louis responded with all kind of helpful 
acts to the care and tenderness lavished upon his 
childhood. His favorite home, however, was 
with Pierre Laclede, a vacher of Mons Soubise. 

Laclede lived ten miles from his corral (cow 
pen) on Grande Prairie, ina pine forest on the 
bank of Clear Creek. It was a beautiful stream 
of running water, which, making an abrupt 
bend, flowed back of Laclede’s little farm, as 
well asin front. In fact, the house was on an 
island, connected by a narrow point of land with 
the main forest. 

The family consisted of Laclede, his wife, and 
two children. The wife was a pretty, silly little 
Creole, whom Laclede had married at fourteen, 
and although the mother of two children,—a boy 
of eight, and a girl of five,—was just as silly and 





as childish as when her pretty face tempted hon- 


est Pierre to commit the great folly of his life,— 


marryins her, 


Louis had been up before light, feeding and 
grooming their horses. 

“Tt will not be a fine day for the roder,’’ said 
Pierre, pointing to piled-up masses of dark 
clouds in the east. “It will rain,—yes, it will 
blow and storm before two o’clock.”’ 

Louis shrugged his shoulders. 

“So much the worse for us; but we are neither 
sugar nor salt. We will have to do double rid- 
ing, though, to get the cattle in the corral. A 
storm scatters them terribly.” 

‘‘Where is the corral to be?” asked Madame 
Laclede. 

“At Baptiste Colas’s; about ten miles from 
here, you know.” 

“Ah! and the dance to-night!’’ she cried, 
clapping her hands. “Pierre, thou must let me 
go; for, see! it has been three months since I 
danced!” 

“But, Marie, how can we take the children? 
The pony is too small to carry double, and Louis 
and I cannot go all the way to Colas’s this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Take the children, indeed!” with an angry 
toss of her head. ‘“‘As if I, who go to dance, 
want them under my heels! Aha, Pierre! thou 
thinkest to hamper me with them. No, no, my 
friend! See here, I will step across the creek to 
old Aunt Johan, and she will come and stay with 
the children to-night whilst Iam away. Saddle 
my pony immediately!”’ and without waiting 
for an answer, Marie ran across the little rustic 
bridge which spanned the creek. 

Pierre’s face wore the troubled look which 
Marie’s words and acts had often brought to it 
within later years. 

“I don’t like leaving the children with that 
woman,” he said, at last. “She is old and im- 
becile, and Marie knows it. Why, she may burn 
the house down. She may hurt them. She 
may”’ 

“Don’t add to the list of “mays,’’ said Louis, 
interrupting him with a laugh. “If you don’t 
want Marie to go, my friend, make her stay at 
home, and let us get off. It is not right to leave 
the children with old Johan. Come!” 

Pierre held back, his face more worried and 
perplexed than ever. Louis laughed again. 

“O, the goose!’’ he cried. ‘‘He is afraid to 
contradict his wife, and he is afraid to take her. 
Come, now, I will settle it. Marie will go, if she 
has to walk. You know that as well as I do. 
Saddle her pony with a good grace, or you will 
have to do it with an ill one. But look you; I 
care nothing for the dance, and I will return to 
the children to-night. There, now, are you con- 
tent?’ 

Pierre turned his broad, honest face to the 
speaker, and there was a deal of admiration in 
his eyes. 

“What a boy you are!”” he exclaimed. ‘You 
think of everything, and see your way straight 
through, and [ stumble and stumble, and never 
come out right. But you shall not miss the 
dance. I will come back myself.” 

“And Marie?” asked Louis, significantly. 
“Stay with your wife, Pierre, and protect her, 
for there will be a rough crowd at Colas’s.” 

The vacher’s face reddened painfully. Ma- 
rie’s coquettish ways had more than once involved 
him in serious difficulties. 





mind. 


house to make a few final preparations. 

She did not tell her husband when she re- 
turned that she had found old Johan too ill in 
bed to come over. Why should she? He would 
fuss and worry, and make her stay at home. 
Besides a great boy like her son Ralph—he was 
eight years old—was surely large enough to take 
care of himself, and his little sister, too. So she 
contented herself with giving the child orders 
not to go near the creek, and told him where to 
find the cooked provisions for their dinner and 
supper. 

In a few minutes more the party were trotting 
rapidly towards the Grand Prairie. When about 
half way they separated,—Marie to pursue the 
road to Colas, and her husband and Louis to join 
one of the squads of horsemen who were rushing 
after the cattle madly over the prairie, with loud 
shouts, and the cracking of numberless whips. 

“See there, Louis!” cried Laclede. ‘There 
are five of Mons Soubise’s cattle between those 
two bulls. The bulls will make a fight, but we 
must have our cattle.”’ 

Bellow and fight the bulls did; but it was not 
in the vacher’s programme that one of them 


He found his friend had dismounted under a! 
solitary tree which stood near the edge of the 
prairie, and was busy binding up the wound, 
which, though not deep, was very painful. 

“Here will I be laid up for a week,” he groaned. 
“What luck! And do you see that sky, Louis,”’ | 
pointing to the northern horizon, where a line of 
lurid light bordered the heavy black clouds 
which had spread over the whole sky. “I have 
watched the weather ever since I was a boy, and 
I have never seen that yellow border to the black 
curtain fail to bring tempest. Help me to my 
horse, for I am getting sore and stiff,”’ 

The advance of the storm was so rapid that 
the whole party of vachers had hardly time to 
reach the Colas farm before the fury of the ele- 
mental warfare burst upon them. What a gulf 
storm can be, particularly an equinoctial one, 
must be witnessed to be realized. No words can 
paint the blinding, continuous glare of the light- 
ning, and deafening claps of thunder, the howl-| 
ing winds, and sheets of rain, through which no | 
object can be discerned. 

The house rocked and shook, but it was broad 
and low; yet several of the outhouses were lev- 
elled to the ground, and the high enclosure of 
the corral was swept away, giving freedom to 
the imprisoned cattle. 

Pierre Laclede, grave before, grew more gloomy 
as hour after hour passed, and the storm contin- 
ued unabated. His wife crept up to him rather 
timidly, and laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“What art thou thinking of, thou great bear, 
with thy face wrinkled up? Come into the 
room; dinner is ready.” 

He turned fiercely upon her. 

“What am I thinking of? Of our poor little 
helpless children over yonder, with no one to 
cheer them but an old woman as helpless as 
themselves. What are they doing in this storm? 
Frightened to death and crying, poor little crea- 
tures, at the lightning flashing, and the 
creek’? —— 

He stopped, as a sudden thought struck him, 
—a thought which blanched his face with its 
terrible suggestions. 

**Ah! God forgive me!’’ hecried. ‘I had for- 
gotten the creek. Louis!’’ and at the cry the 
boy, who had been in a remote part of the house, 
came running to him, “saddle our horses,—yours 
and mine,—and, for Heaven’s sake, be quick! 
I cannot help you. [am toolame. Don’t ask 
any question now, but go!” 

The vachers crowded around him. 

“But are you mad, to go out in this storm, 
Pierre? What is it? What has happened?” 

The man made a desperate effort to speak 
calmly. 

“The point of land on which my house is built 
is lower than the opposite side. It was over- 
flowed fifteen years ago; it may happen to-day, 
and my children are there.”’ 

‘They tried to persuade him that it was impos- 
sible,—the rain had not continued long enough. 
It was foolish to let such a crotchet take him out 
into the tempest. He only answered,— 

“The creek is already swollen from Saturday’s 
rain. My children are there.” 

Finding him resolved, five or six of the stout- 





But there was no! 
time to weigh the “pros and cons” in his slow | 
She was going, and he saddled the horse | 
by the time she returned, and had gone into the 


est vachers determined to accompany him. Ma- 

rie was by this time wringing her hands and 
weeping aloud, in all the impotence of remorse- 

ful grief. Her husband’s white, set face did not 

turn towards her once, even when he was helped 

|on his horse, and the party galloped into the 
wind and rain, 

Pierre did not feel the painful wound. Blind- 
led, deafened, coming to raging floods where, in 
|the morning, a little twinkling rivulet had 
played through the grass, his only thought 
| seemed to be to get on,—on, through all perils. 

The dark day was sinking into a gloomy twi- 
| light, and the rain still poured, when the little 
| party found themselves on the bank of Clear 
Creek, about a half a mile from Laclede’s house. 
| One glance at the yellow, turbid stream, running 
like a mill-race, flooding the opposite bank, and 

almost on a level with the bridle-path they were 
| pursuing, and the wretched man gave a shrill 
| cry, and tottered in his saddle. 
Louis was beside him in a minute, and they 
| galloped on,—past the house of old Johan, past 
| the clump of oaks, and they are at the fo@ of 
the bridge. But where is it? Gone, and noth- 
ing spans the surging waters beneath but a sin- 
gle arch, slender, tottering. And O, sight fora 
| parent’s eyes! on the other side two little chil- 
dren, wringing their hands and weeping, in the 
extremity of their terror. 


should gore his leg so severely that he had to | Their cries are borne to the agonized listeners, 
make a speedy retreat, and at a safe distance, to | but what can they do? They can see the place 


watch the agile movements of his companion. 


| faces with their hands. 


The men were not good swimmers, but even if 
they had been, the strongest and stoutest swim. 
mer could never breast that raging torrent, filled 
with logs and debris of every kind, lashing 
against each other. 

Pierre Laclede made a staggering step towards 
the arch; but before his foot touched it, caine 
asudden strain of his wound, and he sank on 
the ground in a merciful swoon. 

Louis, as bright-eyed and alert as usual, 
pressed forward, measured the arch with his 
eyes, tightened the leather belt around his wais, 
and in a clear voice cried out, ‘Pray for us, my 
friends.” 

Before a word could be raised in remon- 
strance, he had made several steps forward on 
the arch. Some of the spectators covered their 
How could they bear to 
see the death of the boy they all loved so well, 
In a moment more his flying steps (for he 
hardly seemed to touch the rotten timbers) had 
brought him to the centre, where the wares 
dashed most furiously, and the arch leaned 
most. 

A few more leaps, and he was with the chil- 
dren. The wind and rain had lulled, and 
through the misty twilight the spectators could 
faintly discern the tall figure of the lad, lifting 
the boy on his shoulder, thus leaving his arms 
free for the little girl, whom he next took up. 

He made one cautious stepon thearch. Then 
he hesitated and moved back. Evidently he felt 
that the weight was too great for the frail sup- 
port. One moment of hesitation, and he kissed 
the little girl, said a word or two, and placed her 
on the log again. 

Once more, bearing the boy alone, he ad- 
vanced on the arch, which moved beneath his 
heavier steps. He could no longer skim over it, 
but moved cautiously, balancing himself, with 
outspread arms, like a bird in the air. 

The vachers crowded to the end of the arch to 
assist him; but when within a few steps of them, 
he placed the boy on his feet, who easily man- 
aged to reach the outstretched arms of the men, 
and was drawn on the bank. 

Louis turned quickly, and was back again on 
his perilous path before a word was uttered. 

In breathless silence they watched him, and 
their experienced eyes saw that not only was the 
lad’s strength failing him, but that the supports 
of the arch could no longer bear the constant 
dash of the furious stream. It bent at his every 
step, and they saw him once totter and press his 
hand to his head. 

“He has vertigo,’ whispered one, and poor 

Pierre Laclede, who, recovering from his swoon, 
had dragged himself to the bridge to receive his 
boy, uttered a stifled cry. 
“No, no!” cried another. ‘See! he has 
reached the shore. He binds little Elida to his 
waist with his lasso! He is on the arch again! 
Look! look!” 

The timbers supporting the upper end of the 
arch, which Louis had just passed, sank, witha 
heavy crash, into the water. He tottered, al 
most lost his balance, for the whole mass, now 
quivering to its downfall, seemed to offer no 
foothold to a human being. 

He reached the centre, moved a few waverilg 
steps beyond, then, with a noise like thunder, 
the whole structure toppled over, bearing with 
it the brave young life, so near the gaol of salt 
_— not to death. No, not todeath. Heel 
where a collection of debris had checked the ft 
rious waters; and near enough to the shore, t0, 
to receive instant help. The child, though 
verely bruised, was not seriously injured. 4 
line more to right or left, would have brought 
them on the fallen timber, or in the very heat 
of the foaming torrent. 

Ah! thank God for this narrow line, invisible 
to mortal eyes, by which He so often spans the 
gulf of death for the safety of those whose lives 
are precious in his sight. Thank Him, too, ft 
the quiet heroism of many obscure lives, like 
that of the boy whose story I have tried to tell. 

Should you ask him to-day if he did not dos 
very heroic act in perilling his life for his friend's 
children, he would shrug his shoulders and a 
swer,— 

“But who else was to do it? I was lighter 
than the others, and Pierre Laclede was my best 
friend, and I loved his children. It was onl¥ 
my duty, even if I had died in saving them.’ 


TELL THE TRUTH. 


It is not expedient to tell even a “white lie, 
or one that custom endorses as a mere forme 
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never gaun to pay me that accoont? I’m ill aff 
for siller the noo.” 

“0,” says Jamie, “I have na seen ye this lang 
time. Could ye cheenge a twenty-pound note?” 

“Ay could I,” says the laird, drawing out his 
pocket-book. 

“Ah, weel,” says Jamie, “‘ye’re no needin’ sil- 
ler, then,’’ and walked on. 


o> 





For the Companion. 
THE SPY OF THE VALLEY. 
By an Officer of the Army. 

I was stationed at Winchester, Va., as one of the 
officers of the post. The commandant was a genial 
gentleman of the volunteer force. He had been 
prought up in mercantile life, and of course had but 
little experience in military affairs. His intelligence 
in general matters was fully equal to the average, 
and his courage was undoubted, for, young as he was, 
he had been several times under fire, and had always 
behaved gallantly. 

It was known that Stonewall Jackson, with a con- 
siderable body of cavalry and infantry, and a very 
large supply of artillery, for that section, was on his 
march up the valley. We could hear from him oc- 
casionally at various points. Now and then reports 
reached us of his successful dashes. 

We were placed, unfortunately, under the disad- 
yantage of being surrounded by citizens to whom 
Jackson was the acknowledged hero and idol. He 
was almost worshipped by sinner and saint alike. 

«Wait till Jackson comes,” said one old graybeard, 
as he leaned on his cane. ‘“Jackson’s got God 
A’mighty’s ear, and you may depend on’t, he’s bound 
to conquer.” 

“They threaten to burn Winchester,’’ was the 
news brought in one day by one of our soldiers. 

“They can’t do it while Stonewall Jackson lives,”’ 
was the quick reply of a bystander. 

“Why not?” 

“His prayers will save us.” 

And that is the sort of hero he was,—mighty in 
prayer,—and I believe the people thought more of 
that than they did of his battles. They seemed to 
have perfect faith in his Christian character, as in- 
deed they well might, for, leaving entirely out of 
the question his power as a military leader, he was 
a good man. 

The great want of our army at this point was artil- 
lery. We had muskets enough, sabres enough, 
horses and men enough for immediate defence. 
But in long-range guns we were lamentably defi- 
cient. 

We knew that if Jackson should sweep up the 
valley with his large park of Napoleons, our infan- 
try, unprotected by any fortifications, would be at 
his mercy. Every movement we made was likely to 
be discovered, and the information of it quickly fur- 
nished to the advancing General. Even the pretty, 
delicate, boarding-school misses were ready to do 
dangerous duty, and in some cases did good service 
to their cause, 

It was a glorious day when one morning I sallied 
from my quarters. Winchester was full of gardens, 
aud the trees were bright with birds, who sang, un- 
checked by any fear of approaching danger. 

Very leisurely I went to the office of the com- 
mandant of the post. Everything was arranged ac- 
cording to the usual military precision. The officer 
was seated at his desk in his inner room. Opposite 
him sat a stranger, a beautiful young lady, dressed 
fora journey, and who was evidently using all her 
fascinations to attract and hold his attention. 

By her side was a youthful-looking offieerin the 
Union dress, who evidently was schooling himself to 
composure. My suspicions were at once aroused 
that he was not what he seemed. 

The appearance of the lady was very striking. 
She was gesticulating gracefully as she continued 
her conversation with our commandant. Over her 
handsome face flitted bewitching smiles. 

But there was a fixedness of purpose in her man- 
her, a calm composure, approaching at times to 
sternness, that was not altogether congenial with 
the buoyancy and flippancy of her general bearing 
and speech. She was intensely earnest in her ap- 
peals to the commandant, and at times appeared to 
be tenderly and coquettishly beseeching a favor, 
Which he seemed to hesitate to grant. 

The officer who accompanied her sat silent in his 
chair, idly turning his cap in his hands, and looking 
on the road with such a strained expression that it 
clearly proved him to be desirous to be out of head- 
quarters and on a contemplated journey. 

A horse and light Virginia carryall, with seats for 
two persons, was standing at the door, guarded by an 
orderly. The curtains of the carriage were drawn 
closely down and securely fastened. 

The commandant at length rose from his table, 
and, giving me an intelligent glance, we passed to- 
gether intoan adjoining private room, The moment 
We reached it, he broke the silence. 

“Suppose we hold a council of war. 


This is new 
business to me. 


Here is this young woman sent to 
me from Harper's Ferry by the commandant there, 
with a request that she be permitted to pass our lines 
to the front. 

“She has been placed in charge of this Union 
Officer, whose papers and answers seem all right, 
and her papers are also straight. She is desirous of 
Boing to visit her kindred, with medicine and cloth- 
- for the sick and needy Confederates among 

2 

“I have caused the carriage to be thoronghly 
Searched, and find nothing at all suspicious there. 
Asan action with Jack may be impending, my 





intuitions impel me to detain the young lady till the 
battle is decided. But my benevolence prompts 
me to send her forward with her escort. What is 
your opinion?” 

“That your duty as a soldier is paramount,” said 
I, respectfully. “I feel impressed as youdo. Like 
you also I feel the promptings of humanity, and on 
that account would like to see the young lady pass- 

| ing our lines; but I cannot overcome the suspicion 
| that under her fair exterior she may be a Confeder- 
| ate spy.” 

“That’s the way it strikes me,” responded the 
commandant; ‘but I find that her papers, after hav- 
ing been examined and endorsed at Harper’s Ferry, 

| have been re-examined and re-endorsed at Martins- 
burg. The gentleman who is with her has the offi- 
cal Union Commission. They both tell the same 
story. I have examined the carriage, and find no- 
thing contraband of war.” 

“My opinion is,’’ I added, “that this handsome 
young woman herself is decidedly contraband of 
war.”’ 

“She is decidedly beautiful,’ responded the com- 
mandant, quickly. He was quite young, and might 
perhaps be excused for saying it. “Do you know,” 
he went on, “she reminds me of a lady friend at 
home, an innocent, charming creature, and one of 
the most elegant women I ever saw.” 

“Pardon me, commandant,” said I, feeling the 
gravity of the situation, “but we must not allow our- 
selves to put beauty against duty.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “by no means. I am more 
inclined than ever to detain them,—though if she 
hasn’t seen an invalid mother for seven months— 
well, it’s hard. Suppose you step out to the car- 
riage and overhaul its contents more closely.” 

“With pleasure,’ I said. I passed out to the car- 
riage, and, with the help of the orderly, opened the 
close-fitting curtains and searched every part of it. 
There was nothing of an objectionable character to 
be found, and I so reported to the commandant. 

On re-entering the-office to make my report, I saw 
that the lovely young lady was talking eagerly, and 
was appealing to the sympathies of the too impressi- 
ble officer. She had drawn her chair to his side, and 
was looking in his face with bright tear-drops falling 
from her beautiful eyes. The commandant looked 
as if he believed every word she said. 

The moment I had spoken to him, he drew up to 
his table, opened his portfolio, and wrote the much- 
coveted pass. The young lady, on receiving it, 
bounded from her seat, and then, as I could plainly 
see, made a strong effort to restrain her gladness. 
Controlling her steps, she went quictly to the door. 
Her companion followed her with equally-suppressed 
animation, bearing the precious document, which 
she had immediately passed to him, and that assured 
them of a safe conduct beyond the Union lines. 

In a moment more we heard the rattle of the 
wheels in the hard road leading out of Winchester, 
directly towards the Confederate headquarters. I 
was sure of it. The horse, though not much to look 
at, wasathoroughbred. Once up the street, he flew 
over the ground like lightning. They were out of 
sight even as I looked. 

“So you found nothing contraband in the venera- 
ble Virginia vehicle?” said ne commandant, in a 
somewhat hesitating tone, and moving back and 
forth uneasily. 

“There was nothing contraband in the carriage 
then,” I replied, ‘‘but I am not so sure about its con- 
tents now.” 

“What do you mean?” he inquired. 

“T mean,” said I, “that if there were a Union lady 
among our acquaintances in Winchester’? (the 
officers’ wives had been sent away on account of 
the expected fight), “it would have been better to 
have had the lady herself searched. I am almost 
sure that papers of importance are secreted in her 
clothing.” 

The commandant started suddenly to his feet. 

“Too late!”’ he exclaimed, looking seriously trou- 
bled. “I never thought of that. It is my first expe- 
rience of the kind, and something tells me that I 
have been deceived.” He sat silent for some mo- 
ments. At length he spoke. 

“Danger will probably be upon us to-night. I fear 
I have sacrificed to the pleasant memories of peace 
among the absent, the stern duties of war which be- 
long to the present. Call out the guard!” 

The whole post was immediately put in as com- 
plete a state of defence as our limited resources 
would allow. 

Next morning, long before the break of day, the 
shells of Stonewall Jackson’s Napoleons were burst- 
ing in the air over our heads, the fragments carrying 
death and ruin in our ranks. Our magazine, where 
our principal defences were stored, was on fire. Our 
horses and cattle taking fright, came stampeding 
through the town, carrying confusion and uproar 
along with them. The smoke of our burning mate- 
terials of protection rose thick in the sky, and the 
streets were soon so filled, that neither men nor 
horses could be well distinguished in the darkness. 

It was plain that every part of our plan of action 
had been revealed to Jackson, and he had not lost a 
moment of active preparation. Some spy had re- 
vealed to him our condition, and he was now rapidly 
advancing towards us, nay, was upon us. The young 
commandant, so manly and handsome, paid dearly 


| for his moment of weakness, for with the rising sun, 
| the sun of his gallant life set. Struck in the breast 
| py the huge fragment of a shell, I found him gasp- 


ing for breath in the house where he had been car- 
ried. He died in my arms. 

Half an hour later, on a commanding hill, over- 
looking the whole field of action, we could see 
through our glass Stonewall Jackson sitting like an 





iron statue on his iron-gray horse, his slouched hat 





drawn, or fallen partially over his left eye, survey- 
ing the movements of his troops. Not far off, and 
waving her white handkerchief in the direction of 
the late Union headquarters, well mounted on a 
spirited charger, while behind her waved the colors 
of the victorious forces, was the young lady to whom 
our commandant had given the fatal pass. 

It was the daring, handsome spy of the Virginia 
Valley,—Belle Boyd. 





For the Companion. 
CHASED, 


By C. D. Clark, 

We stopped upon the edge of a great ravine and 
looked about us. Faras the eye could reach, tier 
upon tier arose the foothills, until their higher peaks 
were almost lost in the clouds above our heads. 

Jim Stone and I had been digging for gold for 
some months, and had gathered quite a “pile.” 
When the dry season came, and there was no water 
to run “sluices,”—as we call the boxes in which 
we wash out our gold,—we bought some mules, and 
provisions enough to last us three months, loaded 
our pans and other mining tools, took our rifles, and 
set out on a tramp up the foothills. We had started 
on a prospecting trip, or, in other words, were look- 
ing for a richer mine, and had worked deep into 
the mountain ranges, many miles from any camp 
or human habitation. But thus far we had not suc- 
ceeded in “striking anything rich,” and were nota 
little disgusted with our luck. 

As we stood together upon the verge of the great 
ravine, meditating which way to go next, something 
stirred in the wild cactus hedge close to Jim’s foot, 
and looking down we saw acinnamon bear cub,—a 
queer little creature, with broad, flapping ears, and 
an expression of reckless good-humor and native im- 
pudence in his twinkling eyes that made him very 
comical indeed. 

Jim caught him up, and was rewarded for his fa- 
miliarity by a sharp, snarling cry, and a snap at his 
hand which brought blood. 

“You'd better drop the cub, Jim,” I said. 
old un may be near by.” 

“I’m going to take it into camp,” replied Jim, as 
he proceeded to strap the cub in his blanket. “I'll 
train him, and when we go down to ‘Angel’s’ we 
can have fun with him.” 

“But the mother may come, Jim,” I replied, un- 
easily. 

“Who’s afraid of a cinnamon bear!” said Jim, 
contemptuously. 

Meantime the captured cub continued to snarl and 
squeal, and soon its voice was answered by a loud 
growl from the mesquit bushes close at hand,—a 
growl so fierce that Jim, despite his contempt of cin- 
namon bears, suspended his work and looked dis- 
turbed. Both of us had left our rifles behind, at our 
last-night’s camp, as we did not wish to be burdened 
with them while tramping about with our pans, 
There was no occasion for further remarks. The or- 
der of the moment was imperative, and I uttered the 
whole in that peculiar Western word,— 

“Git!” 

And “git” we did, going down the mountain slope 
at apace which would have done credit to a race- 
horse, Jim dropping the cub, in the hope that this 
would save us from pursuit. 

We had hardly taken a dozen steps, however, when 
a huge yellow-brown body crashed out of the bushes, 
—the most wicked-looking “cinnamon” it was ever 
my fortune to see. A single moment she stood with 
her head canted to one side, as if taking her bear- 
ings, and then started after us with that deceptive, 
loping, shambling gait, which looks so awkward 
and slow, but is nothing of the kind. The swiftest 
runner must put his best foot foremost when run- 
ning froin a bear, and no one knew it better than we 
did. 

“T couldn’t let the cub alone,’’ muttered Jim, as 
we run, “and now I'll be the fust one she’ll snatch. 
You see if I aint.” 

If it had been a grizzly we could have found safe- 
ty in a tree, but the cinnamon can climb nearly as 
well as the black bear. 

Being hard pushed, however, we took to the rocks, 
and each of us scratched our way up a needle-like 
pinnacle eight or ten feet high, and just large enough 
on the top to allow a man to sit. 

We had hardly settled ourselves when the cinna- 
mon came shambling up, and rearing her heavy body 
against the side of my perch, attempted to snatch 
my feet. I was out of reach, and felt confident that 
she could not get at me, as the rock was very 
smooth. 

She seemed to think so too, for leaving me, she 
made a dash at Jim. 

As she sprang against the slim boulder upon which 
he sat, to his horror and mine, it shook, as if actual- 
ly threatening to fall! 

“I’m done for!” cried Jim; “she’ll have this thing 
down in two minutes, by a stop watch. Throw 
something at her! Scare her off!” 

Ishouted, but the vindictive brute seemed to know 
that Jim was her particular enemy, and clasping the 
pinnacle with her sinewy forelegs, she threw all her 
weight backward, and the rock gave way, coming 
down witha crash. Jim was thrown fifteen feet, 
and lay on the ground, stunned and motionless. 

My knife was out in a moment, and sliding down 
from my perch, I rushed between my prostrate 
friend and the bear, expecting a bloody, and per- 
haps fatal struggle. But to my delight I saw that 
the bear was pinned fast beneath the mass of rock 
which she had dragged down. 

To rush in before she could extricate herself, and 
use my knife as effectively as I knew how, was the 


“The 


! work of a moment, and when Jim recovered his 
senses the beast was dead. 

We skinned her, and started at once for the place 
where our mules were picketed. Jim hada great 
respect for the cinnamon bear ever after this adven- 
ture, and did not care to meddle with their cubs. 


————_+o+ 


INCIDENTS OF A YACHT CRUISE 
IN THE PACIFIC. 
NO. II. 
A Brush with the Papuans. 

It was while we were coasting Papua. 

For a week we had been sailing along the north- 
east shores, to enter the channel betwixt this island 
continent and New Britain, coming from the Caro- 
line Isles. To the southwest lay the great unex- 
plored land. The halo of mystery and danger which 
enshrouds it had impressed us, equally with its vast 
extent of territory,—at least six times the size of 
New York State. 

Papua, or New Guinea, is known to be inhabited 
by tribes of frizzled-haired people. But not acanoe 
could be seen in all the quiet bays, or flitting be- 
twixt the many bright-green islets which dot the 
coast. These savages are not, it would seem, a mar- 
itime people. The only signs which indicated life, 
were their blue lines of smoke which sometimes 
could be made out, far inland. , 

Were we seen and watched? 

There are numerous large islands at the north end 
of the channel. Our course was taken betwixt these 
and the main land of Papua; and on the morning 
after passing them,a large bay was opened, ten or 
twelve miles to the southwest. 

After careful observation we determined to enter 
the bay, as it offered a good haven, and if practi- 
cable, to set foot on the main land for the first time. 

During the forenoon the yacht entered within the 
outlying fringe of coral islets, and was cautiously 
worked some eight or nine miles down the bay, and 
the anchor let go off the mouth of a good-sized river, 

Both boats were hoisted out, and at a little before 
eleven a party of seventeen of us put off for the 
shore, distant about half a mile. 

The mouth of the stream was choked and over- 
grown with black mangroves, which stood, stilted 
on high roots, over the mud. We all carried breech- 
loaders (mostly Remington’s), and several of the par- 
ty also took their revolvers. 

The river was sixty or seventy yardsin breadth, 
and ran through a jungle of canes and reeds at least 
fifty feet tall, and so dense as to completely shut 
out all view. The jungle continued for a mile or 
more, back to where the ground rose and quick wa- 
ter began. There the canes fell off, and we found 
ourselves in a beautiful half-open valley, leading 
back among moderately high hills on either hand. 
Here we landed and left the boats. 

I cannot hope to give my Northern friends a clear 
idea of the beauty and luxuriance of the tropical 
scene which now opened before us. 

As we went on we half expected to come in sight 
of Poe’s enchanted palace of “‘Porphyrogene,” seen 
b 

. “Wanderers in a happy valley.” 

But in all this profusion of nature, we saw nota 
trace of human life until we had advanced a number 
of miles. Suddenly Additon pointed out, close by 
the river’s bank, an old hut made of canes set in the 
ground in a circle, bent in at the top, and wattled 
with palm-leaves, It was uninhabited, though the 
remains of what appeared to be two scoop-nets for 
fishing lay on the bank, partly in the water. 

While we were looking about the hut, Forney, 
with several of the others, went on. Soon we heard 
a shout from them, followed by a burst of laughter. 

On our coming up, they told us that they had stum- 
bled upon two natives,—women, they thought,—dig- 
ging bulbs among the high grass. 

The women had fled like antelopes at sight of the 
strangers, leaving a reed basket half full of the 
bulbs, which were as large as onions. Forney said 
“the women’s heads were as large as California 
squashes,” and that they had bright metal rings 
around their arms and necks. 

The curiosity of all of us was now greatly excited, 
and we pushed on, half running, to catch sight of 
them again. The trail they had left in the grass 
wound in and out among the thickets. I should say 
we followed it at least two miles, when we heard the 
noise of quite a large waterfall. 

A few rods farther on we came out in sight of it, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile up the stream. It 
was a pretty cataract, thirty or forty feet high, and 
on each side there was at least a score of round 
cane-built huts, which, in the distance, looked like 
the kraals of the South African Kaffers. 

Cries could be heard above the noise of the fall. 
We could see the natives running through the 
stream below. It was evident that an alarm had 
been given. 

We had no thought of coming upon so large a vil- 
lage, and the possible consequences of our chase 
pr ted th lves in a rather disagreeable light. 
Dozens of the natives were crossing from the far- 
ther side, and though the shrubbery shut out the 
view along the bank ahead, we knew that the whole 
mob of them was flocking down upon us. There 
was a rapid cocking of carbines, and some anxious 
glances were cast. 

Ere many moments a crowd of blacks came run- 
ning through the clumps of bushes. At sight of us 
standing together they drew up and shouted, as if 
surprised, They had bows, and each one carried a 
kind of long spear, or lance. 

Raedway, laying down his gun, advanced a step, 








held up both hands ia token of our peaceful inten- 
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tions. Then he took out his colored silk hand- | sweat, we reached our boats. Besides Folsom, 
kerchief, and held that up, hoping thereby to Enderby and Scott had each received sharp 
signify our willingness to trade, or make pres- pricks from arrows; the former in the back of 
ents. | his left leg, above the knee, the latter in the | 

Meantime scores of the blacks were flocking | scalp, through his cap. | 
up behind the first comers, and a great tumult | 
and shouting began. Possibly we might have 
made peace with the front group, but just then 
an arrow was shot past us from the crowd in the 
rear. We heard the bowstring twang. 

At this, fearing a rush would be made, Raed- 
way jumped backward and seized his carbine. 
We all aimed our pieces so as to cover him. 
This manceuvre effectually upset our peace pol- 
icy. A chorus of savage cries and howls was 
raised, and several more arrows came whizzing 
past. 

The crowd in front, instead of pressing up, re- 
mained at least a hundred feet distant, shooting 
a few arrows at us. But off to our left numbers 
of the blacks were making their way through 
the bushes, soas to take uson our flank and | 
rear. Canoes, too, were paddling down the | 
ager . .. | The yacht’s crew was a good deal astonished | 

It will be seen what a dilemma we were in. 2 


We were six or seven miles from the landing- | ween we HE eee ~~ pad adventure and flight. 
F : | We could but consider it a rather bad affair; vet | 
place. Our boats were unguarded. IH the er so strongly had the natural loveliness of the | 
noes or the crowd on shore should get down the 1 Nie St sae eas Aihad secs nena 4k “Pavadina | 
river before us, we would be completely cut off P — a sea , eee 
from the yacht, as the vessel laid half a mile Bay. 
from the shore, and there was no boat on board. | 
Yet to fali back would be the signal for a general 
attack and pursuit. 





+~>>- 
LOUIS BLANC. 

One of the best known and most interesting | 
figures in the new French Chamber of Deputies | 
is that of Louis Blane. He is a leader of the 
| “Radicals,” or extreme Republicans, and was 
| chosen a member of the Chamber by one of the 
districts of Paris. 
| One morning, not very long before the break- 
; ing out of the last French and German war, the 
| writer had occasion to pay a visit to this emi- 

nent man, who was then, and had been for many 
years, residing in London. Exiled from his own 
country by the Empire, he chose England as his 
jhome; and being poor, he supported himself 
while there by his pen. 





| Trang at the door of a modest-looking house | 
lin Montagu Street, at the West End. <A neat, 
| foreign-looking woman answered tlie summons, 
| and on asking if M. Louis Blane was at home, I 
| was ushered up one flight of stairs into a rather 
| dark and dingy-looking drawing-room. 
Presently a very little man, plump in form and 
“We must go for the boats!’ exclaimed Ad-| quick in movement, entered, and announced 
diton. 








| himself as the man I had come to see. He was 


“Take a steady double-quick, then,’’ said | so0 very short and insignificant-looking that at 
Raedway. ‘“‘Don't crowd together too much. | first I could not believe that this was the famous 


Better separate a little, in squads of four or | Louis Blane, who had led one fierce revolution, 


five.” | and was supposed to be ready to lead another at 
“Remember,” cried Wellesley, “if any one is | a moment's notice. 
badly hit he must call out, and then we will all He wore a long dressing-gown, which magni- 
stop and look out for him.” | fied the oddity of his appearance. His head was 
“If they crowd on us too hard we must fire as | large and round, his face full, and his cheeks as 
we go,” said Burleigh. rosy as those of a school-girl. Long locks of jet- 
“Ready, then!”’ black hair, just dashed a little here and there 
it!” with a streak of gray, fell to his shoulders. He 
Seareely had we taken ten steps before the | had very remarkable eyes. They were jet black, 
whole mob of Papuans was after us, shouting, | bright, restless and sparkling, with a pleasant 
and shooting their arrows. Folsom was struck | twinkle in them which at once attracted you. 
in the back almost the first thing, receiving a} When he spoke his voice was singularly soft 
severe prick. and mild, and winning. He spoke English 
“What if that’s a poisoned arrow!” he cried; | smoothly and easily, and there was just enough 
but he kept his feet. brogue in his utterance to make it very pleasant 
Just then Raedway called out, ‘Face about | to hear. 
and fire!" Louis Blane was then not far from fifty-five 
years old; but you would not have thought him 
a day over forty, so well, through all the adven- 
tures and stirring incidents of his career, had he 
preserved his health and youthfulness. This is 
accounted for by his temperance and moral life, 
and his calm and self-restraining temper. Few 
men now living, indeed, have seen more vicissi- 
~. tudes, or suffered greater changes of fortune, 
than this sprightly little man who now leads the 
French radicals. 
He was by birth a Spaniard, and his mother 
: , was a lady of a very high and noble family. 
; His grandfather was guillotined in the first Rev- 
olution. 


called Raedway. “Now for 





The savages were running us down. Those in | 
the rear fired, and we all fired, right and left, 
wherever we saw a native, and they were plenty 
enough. Then on again we pushed. 








It would seem, therefore, that when he 


| pire, in 1870, opened the way for his return. He 


| vance, 


COMPANION. 

Events were rapid in those days; for three 
months had scarcely elapsed after this, when 
Louis Blanc was exiled by the very Republic he 
had taken so prominent a part in creating. 

After that he lived in London, where he wrote 
several excellent works, until the fall of the Em- 
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in November, is serious and most important, 
The questions are not of so exciting a char. 
acter as those which have divided the coup. 
|try during the last twenty years. They are, 
| however, more strictly political. Sympathy has 
| carried the last five elections. This year mat. 
ters of material interest are to be acted upon, 
and before any man can decide wisely how he 
will vote, he needs to study carefully some of the 


, deepest problems of political science. 


went back to be at once elected a member of the 
Assembly, in whose proceedings he has often 
since played a leading part. 

Louis Blanc, though extreme in his views, and 
not very wise as a statesman, is regarded as a} 
sincere man, who really believes what he says, | 
and who has no selfish ambition to gratify, at 
the expense of his country. He is respected s egy - 

s - > {ueation of girls in all that pertains to a dairy 
and liked, even by his most bitter opponents; lacie ainees. cl tint ail es ee ss 
ices Sia aeaninliaiek teal: eal 1 lished: he is| lere are six such schools in Denmark, all ye 
= ae EN $ are mia and polished; Ae 18! prosperous. One of the principal of these is the 
gentle rather than rough or violent as an orator; | “Thune landbrugs Skule,” or agricultural scliool of 
he is a very fine writer, and his private life is | Thune. 
without reproach. 


~~ 
> 





DAIRY SCHOOLS IN DENMARK, 
In connection with agricultural schools there 
have been instituted in Denmark schools for the eq. 


ry 


Attached to the school are about a hundred acres 

; of land with a dairy of twenty cows, but adjoining 
| isa farm of one hundred and thirty to one hundred 
{and forty cows, of the Angelo kind, which was 
bronght into notice at the French Universal Exposi- 
tion in 1856. This institution is open for boys from 
Novy. 15th to Aug. Ist, and for girls from Sept. 1st to 

| Nov. ist. The girls for two months’ board and ty. 
Will waken and gladden the pulseless earth. ition pay the low charge of thirty-five Danish crowns, 


M.B. Ww. | or about eighteen dollars. 
————_~@o—_—__—— | 


| A French writer who visited this institution found 
THE SPRING CONVENTIONS. | in attendance sixty-two beautiful and vigorous 
| young girls. ring the morni y were en- 
The political Conventions held during the ee el a pf a ape three 
spring and stunmer of the years when the peo-| each, received a hundred quarts of milk wherewith 
ple elect a President, are very numerous and to make cheese. Others were engaged at the churn, 
important. The action of each State Conven- | Each girl goes through all the processes connected 
tion then becomes to a certain extent an affair} with milking and the use of milk, and these are 
of national interest, because it is by the combined | fully and clearly explained by the teachers. 
results of all of them, that the tone is given to In the afternoon the girls are taught to reckon 
the grand canvass of the general election in No- 
vember. 


and keep accounts. They are also especially in- 
structed in natural history, the physiology of the 

There are special reasons this year why unu- 
sual attention will be paid to the early Con- 


cow, the best kinds of nutriment, the function of the 
mammary glands, &c. They also spend a good deal 

of the time in singing. 
ventions. The issues on which all the national| These schools are of great advantage to the health 
political battles for the twenty years past have | and practical knowledge and skili of the future 
been fought, were pretty clearly defined in ad-| Wives and mothers of Denmark. In their general 

In 1856 and 1860 the question of slavery 

was the all-absorbing issue. In 1864 the contin- 
ued prosecution of the war was at stake. In 


features they seem well worthy of imitation. In 

one particular their example is especially valuable. 

One of their chief aims is to inculcate in the girls a 
1868 it was known long before the national 
Conventions were held, that the parties would 
divide chiefly on the question of reconstruction. 


feeling of patriotism, or love of country. They 
teach them that the permanent welfare of a land de- 

Finally, in 1872, the people were called upon to 

say whether they would insist once more upon 


pends in great measure on its agriculture, and lead 

them to cherish a preference for a rural life rather 
the results of the war, and complete the work 
which the Republicans had undertaken, or 


than the greater luxury, but weaker health, and 
more frequent vicissitudes, of a crowded city. It 
whether they were satisfied with what had been 
done. 


would indeed be well if by some means a similar 
It has long been evident that the coming elec- 


lesson could be impressed on the minds of the maid- 
ens of our own land, who are far too ready to seek a 
home in the cities, and thus to draw the young men 
thither also. 

tion of November, 1876, must turn upon quite a 
different class of issues. The old questions are 
so nearly settled that the people no longer take 
a deep interest in them. Meanwhile a new set 
of issues have arisen. The extravagances that 
have grown out of the war, the corruptions and 
other evils in the civil service, and the disord- 
ered currency, are the new questions to be acted 
upon. 

Both parties declare that taxes are too high, 
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SPRING TIME. 


The summer will rinen into the fall, 

The woodland which shades me grow brown and bare, 
Yon bird will fly from her empty nest, 

And the storms of winter will fill the air; 

But the God who holds in His gracious hand 

‘The times and seasons, their glow and dearth, 

With the spring-tide freshness and summer’s pride, 








a ae 


“WiIG.’? 

What is the derivation of the word “wig?” You 
will scarcely believe that it comes directly from the 
Latin pilus, a hair. Yet so itis. You will say there 
is no similarity between the two words. That is 
true, but there is no necessity for them to be simil- 
ar for one to be derived from the other. This is how 
it came about. 

From pilus, a collection of false hair, or a wig, 
was in Spanish called peluca. Now some people, 


: 2 like children, say r for 1, and / for r, just as some ex- 
and that the way to make it possible to re-) change k for t, and vice versa. The Hawaiians can 


duce them is to lessen the expenses of govern-! pot pronounce two consonants together, so cannot 
ment and put a stop to the robbery of the public i say steel. Yet they do not instead say tila, as we 
funds. Both political parties also say that the | might expect, but kila. The Italians changed peluca 
currency system needs amendment, though there | into perruca. The French adopted the word from 
is the utmost difference of opinion as to the | the Italian, and called it perruque. 
treatment that it requires. The English at one time obtained their barbers 
It will be seen that here is opportunity for (beard-ers) from France, and hence called their wigs 
a contest. Republicans and Democrats ‘alike = a aaane Seen Seeere ee cenes oee “ 
desire to put forward such a declaration of prin- ed ng ae te alacant 
1e word, and made it into periwig. 
ciples as will attract voters. It is necessary| Common people do not, however, generally like 
that the expressions in favor of reform and econ- | long words. They resemble the Chinese in this te 
omy should be strong, and if not sincere, at | spect. The Chinese prefer to have all their words 
least in such terms as will persuade the people | of one syllable. At San Francisco, instead of say- 
that they are sincere. | ing “Good morning, Mr. Stanford,” they say, “Morn, 
On the question of the currency, there are two | Mis’ Stan.” It was easy, accordingly, for the Eng- 
opposing classes of opinion,—two irreconcilable even - pte 4 eo oe i arnreng of periwig, and 4 
ideas; and those who hold each are earnestly | Wmrly wig. It certainly answers the purpo 


. : : | just as well, 
trying to secure a strong expression by their own —_—-—_ +e» —___—__ 


party in their favor. A HIGH PRICE, 











SS | grew up he should have naturally espoused the 
Sa | royal and not the Republican cause, 
: But Louis Blane hada mind of hisown. As 
j | soon as he was old enough he went to Paris, and 
{after acting for a while as a tutor, he became a 
writer for the papers. 
He was now a Republican, and the vigor of his 
= | writing soon gave him areputation. An inci- 
| dent occurred which served to make him famous 
throughout France. 
Then the Papuans began); He was one of the chief of those who inspired 
to draw back. Several of them were seen to} and led the Revolution of 1848, which drove 
fall. We ran on, however, lest some of the ca-; Louis Philippe from the throne, and set*up the 
noes should outstrip us and get to the boats. | Republic. He was made one of the Provisional 
Two were known to be ahead. These were over- | Government, and was for a while the hero of the 
taken and driven ashore on the opposite bank, | working classes of Paris. One day an enormous 
about a mile farther down. 
Thoroughly exhausted, and reeking 






Tt was a helter skelter affair, and lasted for 
three or four miles. 


with | Louis Blanc should be made dictator. 


| mob gathered in the streets and demanded that | 


Thus far only a few Conventions have been held, | Not every man, but abont every thing which man 
| not enough to give any fair indication of what will | covets, has its price. He who will pay its price may 
| be the prevailing sentiment in either of the Na-| possess it. Fame, learning, position, wealth, each 
| tional Conventions that will soon be held to nom- | and all may be obtained if one is willing to purcha’. 
inate candidates. Of course whenever there has | The price is not set forth in dollars, but in years of 
been a chance to utter a strong word in favor of | = ve aati in fatigue and risks, in encoun 
| . ay . . ers and dangers. 
comm gt frm, ae Ben on nh A coma lion he Dk of Dt 
| < ‘ , > | his residence in Paris. They had not seen each oth 
| there is a real difference, the confusion is very | er for years, The comrade seemed astonished at the 


j great. What passes for Democratic sentiment | luxnrions furniture and magnificent garden. A 
| in Connecticut, is not very different from Repub- | shade of jealonsy passed over his face. The duke, 
licanism in Indiana. What the Democrats of | detecting it, said,— 

New Hampshire say, the Republicans of Con-| “You may have all that yon see, on one condi- 
necticut say with greater emphasis. It is by the | #”-” , , ' 

State Conventions and the District Conventions | what te Chas?” eagerly athod hin eld tient. A 
nub to tie lield. iat dhe real wikes ot a 1 “You shall place yourself twenty paces off, an 
nate a” at wishes Of the people tet me shoot at you with a musket one hundred 
will be revealed. 5 


times.” 
The business of choosing delegates, and of} «J certainly will not accept your offer on that con- 





giving the key-note to the great electoral battle | dition.” 
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“Well,” replied the duke, “to gain all that you sec 
pefore you I have faced the shots from more than 
a thousand guns, fired at not ten paces off.” 

Contentment is sometimes produced by the knowl- 
edge of the high price which has been paid for that 
ghich we coveted. And contentment with godli- 
ness is gain. 





FAITH IN MANKIND, 


Not many years ago, there lived in what was then | 


the town of G., Mass., a retired old clergyman. He 
supported himself and wile by doing a little farming 
qnd a little preaching. Having a calf to sell, he 
called the butcher into the barn, who, after feeling 
and looking at it, named a certain sum he would pay. 

«Don’t you think,’ replied the clergyman, “that 

yott have miscalculated the weight? Can you save 
yourself if you give so much?” 
“The butcher stuck to his offer, and, telling the 
story, said, “I only wish I'd offered twice as much. 
Why, the meanest feller on airth wouldn’t cheat 
that old man.” 

We were reminded of this incident by reading an 
anecdote of the Roman Catholic missionary, M. Hue. 
He was travelling among the Tartars, on the borders 
of China, and had purchased a sheep. He offered 
jis scales to the Tartar Lama to weigh the silver 
tendered in payment. The Lamastepped backward, 
and throwing up his hands, cried out,—‘ Above there 
jsahcaven, below there is an earth, and Buddha is 
the master of allthings. Te desires all men to treat 
exch other as brothers. You are of the West, lam 
of the East. Is that any reason why our dealing 
gould not be frank and true? You have not cheap- 
ened my mutton, I take your silver unweighed.” 

Such simplicity and confidence between seller and 
payer is in strong contrast to the grasping temper of 
more civilized people. 


—~ 
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A SYCOPHANTIC KING. 

Lonis Philippe became King of France by fawn- 
ing on the people, and bidding for popular favor in 
many ways unworthy of anoble man. And it wasa 
righteous retribution that a monarch who won the 
throne by flattering the people should lose it bya 
popular revolt. In his later years he showed an im- 
provement in dignity of character, but on his acces- 
tion to the throne he disgusted high-minded men by 
bis sycophancy to the rabble. If they gathered be- 
fore his palace and shouted for him, he would ap- 
gearon the balcony, bowing, and even singing the 
Marscillaise. 

Astranger visiting Paris in 1850, was asked by a 
thimney-sweep if he would like to see the king. 
On his replying in the affirmative, the sweep said, 
“Give me a five-franc piece and you shall see him.” 
He took the stranger to the Palais Royal, and called 
out, “Louis Philippe,” in which cry many others 
joined. The king made his appearance on the bal- 
tony, smiling and bowing. “Give me another five- 
franc piece and you shall hear him sing,” said the 
weep. And at the demand of the rabble, Louis 
Philippe actually joined in singing the Marseillaise 
Hymn, 





= 
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EXTREMES OF RAINFALL, 

Itis well known that in some parts of the world 
rain is a novelty. The clouds never distil their 
gratefal showers, and vegetation cannot flourish. 
Nota drop of water falls in Northern Mexico, or on 
the Peruvian coast, or in Central Arabia, or in the 
deserts of Sahara and Gobi. On the other hand, in 
Patagonia and other countries, it seldom leaves off 
mining. 

The quantity of rain varies quite as much as its 
frequency, An inch a day in England is an extraor- 
dinary amount; in Scotland and in this country three 
ot four inches a day are not uncommon; while in 
Gibraltar thirty-three inches have fallen in twenty- 
tx hours. In France the average annual fall is 
thirty inches; in Russia, fourteen; in this country, 
from thirty-five to fifty; but among the Khasia hills, 
opposite the head of the Gulf of Bengal, it is often 
forty-four feet. This is probably the wettest part of 
the globe, for, on the western coast of Ireland, where 
the moisture from the Atlantic creates perpetual 
tains, the annual fall is only ten fect. 

a 
CONQUERED BY A SINGER. 

The Duke of Wellington never lost a battle. His 
genius trinmphed over the Marshals of France, and 
Napoleon himself. But he was once out-ma- 
henvred by a shrewd singer, and forced to surren- 
‘cratdiscretion, Some members of the royal fam- 
Were visiting at his country-seat, and he invited 
st and Lablache, respectively the greatest sopra- 
to and basso of the day, with 2 company of Italian 
? mm Singers to his palace, that they might furnish 
musical entertainment for his guests. 

He ordered a separate table to be set for the sing- 
nig but when he asked Grisi at what hour she would 
‘¢ to dine, she answered, very adroitly, “O, at 
four hour, and when you dine.” The Duke was so 
smasedl at her ready wit that he gave up the separ- 
ise table,and the singers sat down with the royal 
enests, But Grisi repaid his courtesy with ingrati- 
‘ee; for she chose to consider herself a guest 


a, _ with the royal party, and won!d consent to 
saz bu Cory - $ 

“ey ta very few picees. The Duke confessed 
“at he was no match for an Italian opera singer. 


————_—_+@eo-—_ 
LOVE FOR RIDING, 

Fashion has its arbitrary laws in every country, to 

my oh, lo submit, as if disobedience were an nn- 

onable sin. The Indian tortures his child by 

Pressing its skull, The Chinese lady compresses 
































COMPANION. 





the feet of such of her daughters as are permitted to | 
live, and the American lady compresses her waist. | 
Fashion in Bucharest, Roumania, forbids any one | 
in good society to walk. Respectable people must | 
ride if they are only going a few steps from home, | 
to the stores or the markets. They must ride, if | 
| they live in hovels, and have only bread and water 
| for food. They must ride, if it costs their last penny, 
| or if the carriage itself is hardly respectable. 
A traveller, visiting Bucharest, gives a comical | 
| account of the way in which this inexorable law is | 
| obeyed. ‘From a house in which a decent English 
! workman would be ashamed to live, so dirty and di- 
| lapidated is it, you see the ‘noble’ proprietor driving 
out in his own carriage, a half-naked slave, with a 
few rags hanging loosely about him, acting as coach- 
man, the great man himself enjoying his easy dignity 
within, not in the cleanest habiliments, with all the 


or want of springs in his carriage, will admit of.” 





a 
A HAPPY REPLY. 

Satirical people often fancy themselves superior 
to others because they are able to make ill-natured 
remarks concerning them; but in truth ill nature 
comes easy enough, and he who indulges it is always 
inferior to him who represses it. Mrs Fanny Kem- 
ble, in the Atlantic Monthly, gives us a good anec- 
dote of her brilliant cousin, Horace Twiss. When 
he was beginning to make his way in London, he 
was thought to have gained a great step in advance 
by a happy retort. He was in a cloak-room, and 
standing close to Lady L———, who was waiting for 
her carriage. A man whom he was with said,— 

“Look at that fat Lady L- Isn’t she likea 
great white cabbage?” 

“Yes,” answered Horace, in a discreetly low tone, 
that is, loud enough to be heard, “she is like one,— 
all heart, I believe.” 

The white-heart cabbage turned gratefully to the 
rising lawyer, begged him to see her to her carriage, 
and invited him to visit her frequently at H 
House. 











ee as 
TALLEYRAND’S WIFE. 

The wife of Talleyrand, the subservient but ac- 
complished French diplomat, was more remarka- 
ble for her beauty than her intelligence. Her exces- 
sive naivete in blundering was charmingly amusing 
to friends, though rather annoying to her husband. 
He, however, received her mistakes with his habitu- 
al coolness, remarking on one occasion, when she 
had made some great blunder, “A witty wife can 
compromise her husband, but a foolish wife can only 
compromise herseif.””, The Robinson Crusoe story 
is the best one told of Madame de Talleyrand’s facil- 
ity for blundering. 

Talleyrand was going to entertain at dinner M. 
Denon, a savant, who had been to Egypt with the 
army of the First Consul. Talleyrand, on the day 
of the dinner, informed his wife that she would have 
at her right at table a learned man and a traveller, 
and that she would do well before he arrived to 
glance at his volume,* which she would find on his 
library table. Madame de Talleyrand at dinner, by 
way of compliment to the author, spoke of the im- 
mense pleasure which she had found in the narrative 
of his adventures. 

“But you must have found it very tiresome being 
alone on a desert island,”’ she said. 

“Madame, I do not understand,” said M. Denon. 

“O, but you must,” she said; “and you must have 
been very happy when your man Friday arrived.” 

Madame de Talleyrand had by mistake been read- 
ing the “Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.”’ 





*A learned work on the campaign of Gen. Bonaparte 
in Egypt. 





CURE FOR GOSSIP, 


Dr. Holland, the popular author and editor of 
Scribner's Magazine, writes strongly against gossip, 
which, in his opinion, “is always a personal confes- 
sion either of malice or imbecility.””. Though there 
is a great deal of gossip that has no malignity in it, 
yet it is, he says, ‘‘a base, frivolous, and too often a 
dirty business.” The cure is culture. For many 
people talk about their neighbors only because they 
have nothing else to talk about. Dr. Holland draws 
this picture of a family of young ladies, which we 
advise our readers to gaze at: 


We have seen them at home, we have met them in 
galleries of art, we have caught glimpses of them 
going from a bookstore, or a library, with afresh 
volume in their hands. When we meet them they 
are full of what they have seen and read. They aro 
brimming with questions, 

One topic of conversation is dropped only to give 
place to another, in which they are interested. We 
ave left them, after a delightful hour, stimulated 

and refreshed; and during the whole hour not a 
neighbor’s garment was soiled by so much as a touch. 
They had something to talk about. 

They knew something, and wanted to know more. 
They could listen as well as they could talk. To 
speak freely of a neighbor's doings and belongings 
would have seemed an impertinence to them, and 
of course an impropricty. They had no temptation 
to gossip, becanse the doings of their neighbors 
formed a subject very much less interesting than 
those which grew out of their knowledge and their 
culture, 

“>, 


ANECDOTE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


An American lady, writing from London, tells an 
anecdote of John Bright, the Quaker statesman and 
orator, which sets him forth asa candid friend and 
a wise counsellor. One day, during our civil war, 
he was smoking a cigar on the terrace of the House 
of Commons, in company with the Prince of Wales. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Bright,” asked the Prince, 
“that this war has rendered the Americans heartily 
tired of a Republican form of government, and that 
they'll adopt a monarchy ?”’ 

“On the contrary,” answered Mr. Bright, “the 
very struggles the Americans have gone throngh will 
render their institntions dearer to them than ever. 
The Americans are eminently fitted for a republican 





| 
| 
| 
comfort the execrable road, and the wretched springs | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





form of government. They will not abandon it, and | 
the English will not abandon monarchy, until they | 
have a king whom they detest.” | 

It will be well for the Prince, of whom it is said 
that he is inclined to follow in the footsteps of 
George IV.,if he heeds the remark of his Quaker 
subject. 


~+~@>> 
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AMUSING MISTAKE. 

Mr. James G. Fair, one of the four stockholders 
who controlled the celebrated “bonanza” mines, at 
Virginia City, Nevada, has an annual income from 
that source of several hundred thousand dollars a 
year. Ho was formerly a mining expert, and is still 
the superintendent of the “bonanza” mines. A good 
story is told of him and a theatrical company which 
visited the mines: 


Mr. Fair, attired in his well-worn blue flannel 
mining suit, escorted the visitors through the differ- 
ent levels. On reaching daylight once more one of 
the company offered a “four-bit” piece to the oblig- 
ing guide, with the remark,— 

“Here, my man, we are much obliged to you,” 


“O, take it, and get a drink for yourself.” 

“Thank you, I don’t believe I want it,” said Mr, 
Fair. 

“But why not?” was the rejoinder. ‘What rea- 
son have you?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Fair, “there is no particular 
reason, except that 1 lave six hundred and forty 
thousand dollars in the bank up thero on the hill 
that I can’t, for the life of me, think how to invest.” 





A MONSTER CHEESE. 


Mr. J. B. Phillips, a well-known dairyman of Ash- 
tabula County, Ohio, has recently made arrange- 
ments for exhibiting a mammoth cheese at the Cen- 
tennial, the weight of which is to be twenty-nine 
thousand pounds. The Dairyman’s Association of 
| the Western reserve have raised a fund of over two 
| thousand dollars towards defraying expenses in get- 

ting up this immense product of the dairy. It is 
said that a car is being built at Pittsburg for the 
special accommodation of the monster cheese. 
when finished and sent to Philadelphia, will doubt- 
less be the largest cheese ever heard of in the world. 


Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar) tell us of the Neuf- 
chatel 
“Cheeses which set us longing to be mites.” 











But in that ton-and-a-half cheese several of us could 
live and eat without being obliged to be mites, 














This is a rich, thoroughly satisfactory and complete 
work, containing a full and comprehensive method of in- 
struction, and some two hundred refined and popular airs, 
arranged for the Reed Organ. Among the airs which in- 
dicate the general character of the work, are “Angelus,” 
“Bonny Sweet Bessie,” ‘Carnival of Venice,” “Consider 
the Lilies,” “Danube River,” “Maid of Athens,” “Mai- 
den’s Prayer,” “Monastery Bells,” “‘What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” “Won’t you Tell me Why, Robin?” 
“You'll never miss the water till the Well runs Dry,” and 
the sweetest and most popular melodies from the operas. 
We know of no collection of music more desirable for the 
parlor organ. Size of the book closed is 9$14x12 inches. 

Sent post-paid for $2 50. PERRY MASON & CO. 





SHEET MUSIC. 

The following is a list of popular songs published by 
White, Smith & Co. Each consists of song and chorus, 
with piano accompaniment. We will send any one of 
them, post-paid, for 40 cents, or any four for $1 50. 

THE Otp Loc CABIN In THE DELL. 

SHELLS WE GATHERED YEARS AGo. 

Wry Does Motuer Stay so Lone? 

WHERE THE Moonspeams Lovr To SMILE. 

“’se GwinE Back To Drxtr.” 

CuARMING LITTLE SWEETHEART. 

THE BLE AND Tur GRAY. 

“MOTHER’s WITH THE ANGELS Tnrrr.” 

Tne LittLe Waite Cot py tur MILL. 

“SPEAK A Worp 1x KInpDyrss. 

“SEND FoR Motnenr, Birpir’s Drive.” 

Gop Biess Tne LittLtr ONES aT Homr. 

“THE OLD MAN AINT WHAT IIz UseD to Br.” 
PEBRY MASON & CO. 








A NEAT PORTFOLIO. 





This is well made, with four pockets, for writing paper 
and letters,—and with blotting leaves. It has lapel with 
lock, so that it can be fastened. Its size is 10 by 7 inches. 
It is covered with dark embossed cloth, and is a very con- 
venient and desirable writing companion. Sent to any 
address, post-paid, on receipt of price 75 cents. 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office 
41 Temple Place. } Boston, Mass. 


| do. $4 00, 35 do. $5 Ov. 


The astonished superintendent declined the coin. | 


This | 
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BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


{OSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, a 
labelicd, SL OO, 12 do. ¥2 00, 19 do. $3.00, 26 

~ For 10 cents each, .ddi- 

one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 

's worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE T 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
sorts. Weare the largest Rose-Growers in America, and 
allow purchasers to make their own selections. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address THE DINGEE & 
CONARD CO., Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 8—eowl0t 

SPRING BULBS. 

| Imported Double Italian Tuberoses, 81 25 

| per doz. Seedling Gladiclus, *1 CO per doz. 

| Amaryllis, in var., $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, for above prices. 

| Josrrn Breck & Sons, 51 & 52 No. Market St., Boston. 











AMATEUR WORKERS 


IRARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for our newand enlarged Catalogue ond Price-list (3d edi- 
lion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO., Foot 
E. 5th and Gth Sts., New York. 89--26b 


THE FUNNIEST 


And most amusing Mechanical Toy 
everinvented. Willmake you lau a 
if you never laughed beiore. ‘the 
Chinaman and white man engaged 
in mortal combat. Operate on any 
fioor. For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for 
25 cents, by the 


RICHARDS MANF'G CO.. 
91 Washington St., Chicago, Til. 


9—26teow 


" . ‘a M4 ‘ 
INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 25, 
| with your name beautifully printed, sent. by return 
mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and Bcent stant. Thave 
WO hinds of cards, a list of which, with samples of 65 
styles of prin * price list, will be sent 
with each 1 ike the above offer, as 
1 wish to introduce my cards into every family. 5 
packs, & names, to one address for 50 cts. You will want 
more When you get the first lot. ‘ More than pleased,” 
**Never was so well suited before,” ave almost vnani- 
| mous expressions. Il employ expert and shiliul printers 
} and furnish the best of work, aud printed nearly one mil 
lion ecards in Dee., 1875. Write name, town and state 
plainly. Address, W.C. CANNON, 
30 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass 


(gor SEAMLESS AND WATERPROOF, 
" ree 


Protects clotlung, retains dimen cdicpe 
i a \ ommended by physicians. 4sizes. Semple, 75 
| by a cts., mailed by FUREKA DIAPER CO., 266 
Broadway, New York. Y—eow 


yy Bs MERRITT’S PILLS have cured 20,000 
i causes of Nervous Debility in the past twenty years 
She will send the receipt from which they are prepared 
Sree to ullsufferers. Address with stamp, P.O. Box 2340, 
Soston, Mass. 2 — dleow 
300 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES, 25 
e The Original 250 Assorted Pictu es, > 
100 Bexutiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem Chromos for 50 cts. 
PHELPS BROs. & CO., 
LOMBARD, ILt.. 


THE CENTENNIAL SUR- 
PRISE, peerge worth 
Shine. (Of, Gr afuitiace am 
ordinary finger ring, but is connected 
with @ emall rubber ball which is 
pal hand. 


filled with water, and recreted in 
the palm of th As your friend is examining the 
Zz) vin, gently press the ball and @ fine stream of water, so small 
that pein be seen, will be thrown unobserved from a mi- 
nute openingin the ringinto the face of your victim, much to 
his or ber consternation. For ladies, cologne can be used in 
lace of water. Wealso have theSURURISE in the form of a breast pin ; ene 
an‘ containing the ball!s placedin the pocket, and a small rubber tube cen- 
necting the pin with the ball, is concealed underneath the vest. Price of 

either 35 cents, two for 60 cts four for $1, §2 5° adoz., sent by mai! postpaid, 

-Address, EUREKA TRICK and NOVELTY CO., 
(Agents Wanted.) 








































cts. 
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P. 0. Box 4614, New York City. 
“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.” — Vide a 
purchaser. The Centennial Printing 
-ress, #2 OO. Complete lrinting Ofiice, 
| $500. Send for new Ilinstrated Catalogue 
| of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
| Price 10 cts. ‘ireulars free. 
| : Db. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 
YATARRH, DEAFNESS, CONSUMPTION, 
| / positively cured by the New Method. Consultation 
free by mail. Can be_used at home. Visit to N. Y. not 
| necessary. Address Dr. STODDARD, Medical Director, 
| 8 W Mth Street, New York. 12--4t 


| 





DO yg Male or Female. Send your address and get 
something that will briag you in honorably 


WANT over $150 a month sure. 
6t 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere, 
Business honorable and first-class. Var 


MONEY NVENTORS’ UNION, 
6 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
$250 ticulars sent free. Address 
J.WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 
DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURLSs, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass'it ji Cures, 50 cts, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Pizures, &e. 
They can be exsily transferred to any article so aa to imitate the 
most beautitul painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 


for 10 cts. ; 60for66 cts. Agents wanted. 
dress J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutets 
speedily cured. Tainless; no public 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, IN. 
I UNDREDS of lives have been saved by the use of 

Ili Nt’s Remevy, the great Kidney Medicine. Hunt's 
Remepy cures Dropsy and all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Bladder and Urinary Organs. Hunt’s REMEDY is purely 
vegetable, and used daily by physicians in their practice 
Do not delay, but try Hunt's REMEDY immediately. 


Acents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con 
®@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 


OPIUM 
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t ,2oc. Circular free. 
42—52 BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
age CELS/op “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


. . 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


| : profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

} tin? Bo reghave great fun and make money fast at 
'y printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 

ij ses, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 


i f 
| SSCs" KELSEN & Go. Meriden. Cons. 


WANTED AGENTS for DR. CIASE’S 


FAMILY PIIYSICIAN, FAR- 

RIER, BEE-KEEVPER, AND 
SECOND RECEIPT BOOK, This is the only NEW 
| BOOK by Dr. A. W. CIIASE, and any other purporting 
| to be such is a frand. Agents more than donble thet 















money. Sample Copies, Two Dollars. Address CILASE 
| PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OIIIO, Sole 
Publishers, 6—18t 
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For the Companion. 


PLANTING THE ACORN. 


I find you nestling in the balmy grass 
Here where the knotty oak so stoutly stands, 

While tremulous breezes with soft fragrance pass, 
Like ghosts with viewless flowers in viewless hands. 


Frail germ of strength, I scan with earnest heed, 
As from the summer sward I lift you up, 

The tawny oval of your polished bead 
So smoothly bulging from its rugged cup. 


And now, with heart where happy fancies meet, 
I stoop, and in the yielding meadow make 

A grave from which, with resurrection sweet, 
Some future sun shall win you to awake! 


And while I plant you thus I seem to plant 
Flutings of silver winds in ample boughs 
That weave a gloom where sunbeams richly slant, 
Bees murmur, and the lazy cattle browse. 
And now I seem to plant, below the green 
Of these fair ungrown boughs at eve or morn, 
The first, delicious, thrilling kiss between 
Two fond young lovers that are yet unborn. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
———_+or- -——_— 


For the Companion. 
THE PRAYER IN THE TREE-TOP. 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, the Marion of Virginia, 
distinguished himself for many brave and gal- 


lant deeds during the French and Indian and the | 


Revolutionary Wars. He fought bravely under 
Braddock, was at the siege of Quebec, imperilled 
his life at the Battle of Stillwater, and exhibited 
the most heroic virtue at Brandywine and at 
Monmouth. 


| places of flocks and herds. be 


| and the } 
| Stass where the lilies are growing as the travel- 


seek them out | 
8 out the oasis; | 


| as the traveller in the desert see 
are as sure to find sweet and tender 


ler is to find a well where the palm-grove flour- 
ishes. 
Gazelles still delight to feed among the lilies, | 


| upon the grass and succulent herbs which grow | 


under the tender shadow and are nourished by 
the moisture of these delicate foster-mothers; 
and the traveller can scarcely ride through the 
woods and valleys of Galilee, where lilies spe- 
cially abound, without scaring away these grace- 
ful animals from their flowery pasture. 


2 
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FUNERAL SONGS OF GREECE. 


The funeral customs of modern Greece resem- 
ble those that were in vogue when the “Tliad’’ 
was written. Hired mourners are often em- 
ployed to sing the praises of the dead, just as 
they were when Hector was buried. “Indeed,” 
says a French writer, ‘‘the scene described in the 
‘Iliad,’ at the palace of Priam, is exactly the 
same as takes place in a Greek hut; the family 
of Hector, his wife, his mother, and the next in 
relationship—Andromache, Hecuba and Helen— 
lament his loss in much the same words, and 
precisely the same spirit, as is done at the pres- 
ent day when a loved one has died.”” The Con- 
temporary Review thus describes the funeral 
customs of modern Greece: 





The funeral lamentations resemble those in 
Corsica, and at an Irish wake. The myriologia, 
or funeral songs, are always sung and composed 
by women; the men’s share in the expression of 
their sorrow is much simpler; they address a 
| few words of adieu to the dead, and kiss the lips 
; at the last moment before the body leaves the 
| house; bat they are silent during the lamenta- 
tions of the women, uttered first immediately 
after the death takes place. 

Next, when the body is placed on a bier, 
dressed in its best clothes, the face is uncovered, 








In early life Gen. Morgan was reckless and | turned to the east, the arms clasped over the 
dissipated, and was a famous pugilist. But he | breast, the nearest relation begins her lamenta- 


had a pious mother, and he always remembered 
her religious teachings in time of danger. 
his latter years he professed religion, and became 


a member of the Presbyterian church in Win- | 


chester, Va. ; 

“Ah,”’ he used to say, in his emphatic way, 
after his conversion, “people said old Morgan 
never feared,—they thought old Morgan never 
prayed.”” He said he trembled at Quebec, and 
in the gloom of the early morning, when ap- 
proaching the enemy’s battery, he knelt in the 
snow and uplifted his soul to God, though he was 
at that time regarded as an irreligious young 
man, 

But his most remarkable prayer, which he al- 
ways regarded as the secret of his most splendid 
achievement and victory, took place just before 
the Battle of Cowpens, at which he commanded. 
He was pursued by Tarleton, who had a superior 
body of disciplined troops, flushed with recent 
victory. 

He determined to venture a battle, but when 
the midwinter sun rose warm and bright over 


Tricketty Mountain, and gave brilliancy to the | 


army of the enemy in the forests below, he was 
made to feel that his only reliance was in God. 
While the preparations for the battle were going 
on, Morgan stole away secretly, went into the 
woods, ascended a tree, and there poured out 
his soul to God for protection and for the wisdom 
to achieve victory. He returned to his soldiers, 
confident in God. 

The battle of Cowpens was a splendid victory, 
won after seeming defeat, as though Providence 
had interposed to save the patriots when all 
other helps had failed. Morgan never ceased 
to believe that the result of the battle was an 
answer to prayer. H. B, 


AMONG THE LILIES. 

The lily is often spoken of in the Bible, and in 
the Song of Solomon the bride speaks of her be- 
loved as “‘feeding among the lilies.” The allu- 
sion is to the gazelle, a pet animal in the East. 
But why should he be feeding among the lilies? 
It is not said on the lilies, for they are not suita- 
ble for food. The reason is not clear unless we 
know something of the character of the Holy 
Land, where the Song of Songs was written. 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan, in his new book entitled 
“The Sabbath of the Fields,’’ thus explains the 
reference: 


In no other country is a richer variety and pro- 

fusion of this class of plants to be found. . 
The Plain of Sharon, the lower slopes of Leb- 
anon, the shores of Galilee, and even the bare, 
craggy terraces of the hill-country of Judea, are 
illumined with gorgeous gleams of white, and 
scarlet, and golden lilies, whose glory is the 
most peculiar of all the common aspects of the 
country. 

Rich tufts of grasa, which in Palestine grow 
sparingly here and there, and nowhere form a 
continuous green sward, as in England, are al- 
ways found associated with lilies. Indeed, no- 
where is the herbage so luxuriant as under the 
shadow of these beautiful and graceful flowers. 


Such spots are therefore the favorite feeding-!' spleen,” replied the 


ed 


tion, and is followed by the more distant in 
| blood; then by the friends and neighbors. 

Often messages are sent to those who have 
died previously; flowers and small presents for 
| them are thrown on the body, which is entreat- 


ed to carry them to the next world. ‘Why have 
| you left us?” they ery; “Were you not appy 
| here? Were you not loved and valued? hy 


have you left us desolate?” 

The songs only cease while the priests are 
chanting the offices of the dead, and begin again 
when the body is being buried. They are often 
continued at intervals by the wife or mother 
during the whole year; especially when they at- 
tend a church service, they are always supposed 
to visit the grave and renew their adieux. In- 
deed, it would be contrary to custom for a wom- 
an to sing any other music for at least a year af- 
ter the death of a near relation. 

The poor mother is always expected to utter 
the chant of mourning over a little child. This 
is often pathetic, and full of tender grace. All 
the most beautiful emblems she can devise are 
gathered together,—a bird which has flown away, 
a flower which has faded, a delicate plant which 
|could not withstand the hot sun and the cold 
| wind of life. But the ordeal of a public per- 

formance must be a terrible one for a mother to 
endure at such a moment. 











te 
A TALKING BEAR. 

Most people who possess a singular gift are 
under constant temptation to exhibit it to the 
| wonder, and sometimes to the expense of others. 
| Such play is generally harmless, only it does 
jnot seem quite the thing that the joker should 
keep his secret, and have all the fun to himself. 


| <A ventriloquist having arrived in Hopefield, 
England, and being at the Red Lion, beheld 
from a window a ludicrous scene. A showman 
and his bear were in view of his window, and he, 
| having formed an opinion of the ignorance and 
; credulity of the inhabitants, resolved to amuse 
| himself at the expense of the showman, left the 
window, and, joining the assemblage of specta- 
tors, approached him. 
“Your bear can doubtless speak?” said he, in 
serious air. 

The showman looked at him cunningly, 
shrugged his shoulders, and answered, roughly, 
“Speak to him yourself, and you will then find 
out.”’ 

This was just what the ventriloquist expected. 
He approached Bruin, and, assuming a most 
conhel expression, said to the bear, in a droll 
tone of voice,— 

“Allow me to compliment you, Mr. Bruin. 
You are as graceful as an opera dancer. What 
country claims the honor of your birth?” 

A voice, which seemed to issue from the grisly 
jaws of the bear, replied,— 

“The Alps, in Switzerland!” 

The astonishment of the crowd was amusing, 
but the amazement of the showman would have 
| offered an admirable subject for the pencil of 
| Hogarth. His black, lustrous eyes seemed star- 
/ing from their sockets; he stretched wide his 

toothless mouth and remained aghast and mo- 
tionless, as if his feet had taken root where he 
stood. 

The ventriloquist turned towards him and 
| sa 





very little remaining of the Helvetic accent.” 
| Then, turning to Bruin, he observed, in a kind 
tone,— 
“You look sad; are you not well?” 


ia,— 
“Your bear speaks very good English, and has | 
| he had placed in his own bucket, held eight hun- 


‘How long a time have you been with this 
master?” 
“Quite long enough to be tired of him.” 
“Ts he not kind to you, Bruin?” 
“O, yes, as kind as the hammer is to the anvil.” 
“Will you not seek revenge some day?” 
‘‘Assuredly. One of these mornings I will eat 
him like a radish for my breakfast!’’ 
At these words the crowd suddenly fell back 
on each other, and great was the confusion that 
ensued. The showman had heard enough, and 
forcibly drew the chain of the animal to enforce 
his control, but the wearied bear only growled 
terribly. 
The ventriloquist, perfectly satisfied by the 
experiment, turned suddenly about and hurried 
towards the tavern. This augmented still more 
the fear of the spectators, and each one took to 
his heels as if the bear were in pursuit of him. 
The ventriloquist laughed heartily to see the 
effect he had produced, and the poor showman, 
with Bruin, was now consulting whether he had 
not in future better give him his freedom, lest 
the promise he had made in answer to the in- 
quiry of the ventriloquist might prove true at 
some early hour, 

_-——_+or—_—_—_——— 
For the Companion. 


HE LEADETH ME. 


He leadeth me! I need not fear, 

The way is dark, but He is near. 

I always know one pitying ear 
Is bowed to hear. 


He leadeth me when life is bright, 
Lest, dazzled by its glowing light, 
I lose as in the starless night 

The path of right! 


In dark—in light—when shades descend 
Unseen there walks with mea Friend, 
And He has promised, to the end, 
My steps to attend. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


—- ———_ +o 
THE WORTH OF COURTESY. 

True courtesy is always agreeable, and exerts 
a kind of magnetism. It tells even in business, 
and draws custom. Cyrus Butler, a Providence 
millionnaire, first made his store popular by re- 
opening it one night to sell to a little girl a spool 
of cotton. A lady of great wealth was repelled 
from a Boston dry-goods store by the rudeness 
of a clerk, and his vulgar wit turned thousands 
of dollars from the firm. Mrs. Chaplin, in the 
Zatchman, tells a charming incident. 


Late one Saturday afternoon, three or four 
years ago, two ladies were returning home, when 
one of them lost a glove. Remembering that 
she had none suitable for church the next day, 
she proposed turning into Winter Street to buy 
a pair. According to the summer rules, the 
stores had closed early. But one door was open, 
and that of a small fancy and trimming store, 
into which at any other time they would not 
have thought of going for gloves. 

On entering, a modest young girl met them as 
she was passing out, and the proprietor stood 
ready to lock the door behind her. 

When asked as a favor to see their gloves, the 
young girl, though doubtless weary with stand- 
ing all day, replied very courteously, and mani- 
fested as much patience and eagerness to please 
as if it were early morning, and she fresh for her 
work, or as if the business were her own. 

The gloves were bought, and also some other 
little articles that lay in sight on the counter; 
and on receiving the money, this young girl said, 
“Thank you,” as if the favor had been done 
herself instead of her customers. 

When the ladies left the store, one of them 
said to the other, ‘“‘That is what I call true cour- 
tesy; now let’s come here again.” 

Neither had ever been in that little store be- 
fore; but after that they went there for every- 
thing they wanted in such goods. They always 
met the same patient desire to please and to do 
right, from the proprietor and all the young girls 
employed there. They mentioned the place to 
their friends; and they know to-day that they 
have added largely to that man’s list of custom- 
ers, although neither he nor any of his attendants 
ever heard of their first introduction to the store. 


——————<+oe——<_——_ 
A DEAR DINNER-BUCKET. 

Absolute security for personal property is im- 
possible. Carrying it always about us is really 
one of the least certain measures of safety, 
though it is hard to make many believe it. 
Nothing prevented a total loss to the man who 
foolishly did so in the following instance but the 
fortunate fact that the finder happened to be 
honest. 


There is such a thing as too much as well as 
too little caution, says the Gold Hill (Nev. ) News, 
and the chances for losing a fortune while sail- 
ing under the colors of either are perhaps about 
even. In the Crown Point mine works a quiet, 
unassuming man, who, by his most intimate ac- 
quaintances, has never been heard to talk of his 
stock or money, and who, until a few days ago, 
was supposed to be in almost destitute circum- 
stances, ‘ 

Yesterday or the day before an incident oc- 
curred which showed that he was not the pauper 
he was supposed to be. At that time John 
McLeod, after going home from his day’s work in 
the mine, returned, and calling the foreman to one 
side, disclosed to him the fact that he had by a 
mistake taken some other man’s basket out of 
the mine, and that the bucket, instead of con- 
taining a specimen of crystallized quartz, which 


dred dollars in coin, and three hundred dollars 
in mining stocks. McLeod had scarcely finished 





“The fogs of England have given me the 


“Did you see him? Whereishe? Where dig 
he go?” 

After calming the excited individual so that 
he could talk coherently, it was discovered that 
he was the owner of the bucket which McLeoq 
had just brought to the surface. The owner 
thereof was shown his treasure, and with a wild 
cry, he gathered it to his bosom and went on his 
way rejoicing. It appears that ever since the 
= fire in Virginia, the man had been in the 

abit of taking the money with him to his wor; 

being afraid of leaving it in his lodging-house 
or trust it in the hands of a banker. : 


cen 
ROUGH BUT HEROIC. 


A writer in the Perry (Iowa) Chronicle came 
across a rough but human boy. He was quite a 
small boy, all in tatters, yet he was a hero in his 
way, and deserved a medal. His clothes wer 
dripping, and in his arms he held a miserable 
little dog. Both boy and dog were shivering 
with the cold. This is about what he told the 
writer in the Chronicle: 


You see, mister, Bill Bostwick and me was,a 
playing by the river, betting cents on the chunks 
of ice, a seeing which one would go first over the 
dam, when this ere little dog came trotting past, 
a. Bill to me, says he, ‘‘Let’s have this ere 
og for a passenger.” 
So we took him and put him on a real big 
hunk of ice, and Bill, who is a mean kind ofa 
boy, was for shoving him off into the water, just 
so, but I wouldn’t. I hada bit of twine in my 
pocket, and J hitched it toa jagged bit of the 
ice, so as it couldn’t get off. 
O, we had lots of fun at first with that ere pup 
as a passenger. But Bill is an awful omar 
boy, mister, so when it was his turn to play tow- 
horse with the chunk of ice and the dog fora 
passenger, he just let the cord slide on purpose, 
ThenI pont into that ere Bill Bostwick, and he 
suffered some. 
But you see there was the ice and the pupas 
was passenger, sliding down that ere river. | 
felt sure the passenger was going to be drowned; 
as I happened to know that pup’s mother I fet 
kind of sorry, so I went again for Bill Bostwick. 
I couldn’t help it. 
Just then the cake of ice, with the poor pupa 
yelping and a keiyieing on it, was just over the 
dam. I dursn’t look, mister. That ere night, 
though I must have slept good, that pup’s howl. 
ing I kind of dreamed about. Well, arter break- 
fast I went to look out on the river, and ther 
was the pup still a yelping. 
The ice had kind of sot during last night, as it 
was cold, but wasn’t yet real hard. I just 
skinned across that dam on the logs. Sakes! 
but it was slippery, and I tumbled in over my 
head twiste, and was just able to get that pup 
off as was passenger by the scruff of his neck, 
Now, Mister, I’m going to keep that ere dog 
until he is growd up; and just as sure as ever 
Bill Bostwick whistles to him, I am going toteach 
him to bite Bill, and if he is too small to do it, 
aint too little to lick two boys like Bill. 


We commend ragged George to some one of 
the societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. His courage and humanity deserve toh 
complimented. But we suggest that instead of 
“licking” Bill, or teaching the pup to bite him, 
it would do good to both boys if George should 
use his tact and courage to make Bill a better 
boy. 





Sip m—nee 
CHANGE OF COLORS IN FLOWEBS. 


Skilful chemists and experienced gardenen 
can effect great changes in the colors of flower, 
which look almost like miracles. It is commonly 
believed that colors are as permanent as the spe 
cies of the flower, but the Boston Journal of 
Chemistry tells how the changes may be brovgit 
about. 


The English horticultural journals are discus 
ing the cause of the change of pink hydrangeas 
to blue when transplanted from one soil toa 
other. The phenomenon came under our notice 
in this country a quarter of a century ago. 
hydrangea taken from Newburyport to Lowel, 
and repotted in the latter place, underwent this 
change, and we have since known of similat 
cases in other localities. A correspondent of the 
Garden asserts (and we have read or heard the 
same explanation before) that iron in the 8 
causes the metamorphosis. He says,— 


“Get some rusty nails and iron tilings, steep os 
in water, and use the water once or twice & — 
while the plants are agua a I remember a bit 
in South Wales on which we used to have blue by- 
drangeas in perfection. It consisted chietly of — 
from iron furnaces, and if we removed the pat 
another part of the grounds, instead of producliy 
blue flowers, they gradually reverted to the us 
pink form. 


It is certain that the addition of iron to the 
soil augments the brilliancy of color in — 
flowers. The scales that are hammered by : 
blacksmith are excellent for this purpose; = 
iron turnings and filings of the machines * 
may be used. Mixed with the earth, they 800 
dissolve, to reappear in the more vivid as 
of the flowering plants i? draw their nutrime 
from the ferruginous soil. 

Silica has a ciate influence. Sand ame 
loam, with the addition of potash (whic ities 
be supplied by wood ashes) to render the § io 
soluble, will often produce a marked ory 
the beauty of leaf and petal. Charcoal 
brightens the colors of certain flowers. 
known, for instance, that soot, 

mixed with the soil 
mens are potted, will make the blossoms 





his story, before another man, pale, haggard, 
and out of breath, ed up to the foreman, 
and in accents wild, - 


in hue. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHADOWS. 
When the days are sunny and fair, 
After the children everywhere, 
Restless and tireless as themselves, 
With hat, or bonnet, or floating hair, 
Follow the little shadow elves. 


Odd little friends they are indeed! 
Edith’s runs with a squirrel’s speed, 
Dances and bounds like a rubber ball; 
Flies wherever her footsteps lead, 
Nor flags, nor lags, nor stops at all. 


Gold-lock’s friend is a wayward one; 
Never a butterfly was blown 
Lighter about from flower to flower; 
She sails, and sways, nor ever was known 
To stay in one place half an hour. 


And Mabel’s friend (ah me! ah me! 

What a busy, busy crowd they be!) 
Moves with a little skip and hop, 

Is always ready to follow or flee, 
But never, never ready to stop. 


And the friend to Ginx—dear baby heart !— 
Trundles a little plaything cart, 

Or has a tiny kite outspread; 
Himself and hat are never apart, 

And he wears it on the back of his head. 


But if the sunshine is withdrawn, 
Whisk! and the shadow-friends are gone! 
Do they fly to the air, or hide in chinks? 
Study the puzzle, every one, 
Edith, Gold-locks, Mabel and Ginx! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs, 





For the Companion. 
“APRIL-FOOL’S” DAY. 


A funny little figure tripped up the front door- 
steps of Miss Hitty Titus, and stretched up her 
small fingers in vain attempts to reach the shin- 
ing brass knocker. 

It was ‘‘April-fool’s’? day, and Prink’s hat was 
gay with the decorations of the season,—bunches 
of broom-corn, shaving streamers, and bits of 
feather duster, which had been slipped in slyly 
by more than one roguish urchin, as placid little 
Prink trudged along the street. 

Quite a number of white placards, with 
“April fool” written staringly on each, were 
pinned on the back of Prink’s cloth sack, and 
an unusual length of scarlet petticoat flamed out 
in the sunshine, because of a mischievous pin- 
ning up behind of Prink’s dress. 

Serene little Prink knew nothing of the tricks 
that had been played upon her, and jumped, 
and clutched, and missed, then clutched, and 


jumped, and missed again, till, in a happy mo- 
ment, she brought down the knocker handle 


with an immense clatter. 


“He! he! he!” giggled half a dozen little fel- 


lows, peeping round the corner of the street. 


At the first clang of the knocker, a severe voice 
from the window over Miss Titus’ door called 


out, “Who's there?” 


Then appeared a black cap bristling with green 
ribbons, and a pair of spectacles glaring out of 
the midst of the fluttering millinery. The vision 
of the cap and spectacles was followed by an out- 
stretched, bony hand and wrist, holding forth a 


great blue pitcher. A second ‘‘Who’s there?” 


caused the giggling group at the corner to dis- 


appear in a twinkling. 














4 
“Me, ma’am,—Prinky Stanley,” smiled up the 
Sweet little face from the door-step. 


“O, you don’t say so! I thought mebbe ’twas 
come ‘April-foolin’ again.” 


er vanished from the window, and the next mo- 
ment the great front door creaked on its hinges, 
and Miss Hitty Titus, with softened speech and 
manner, stood before Prinky. 


things. 
ly on mince pie. 


And so Prink decided not to dine whol-! 


Happy little Prink, hastening home from 


| school in the afternoon, was greeted, at a sud- 





“How do you do, Miss Titiss?’ said Prink, 

with a polite little bow, that set all the broomcorn, 

and shavings, and sticks in her hat trembling 

and shaking. “I’ve come to dinner, I have.” | 
Prink, in her delight at the thought of dining 

out, showed every little pearly tooth she pos- | 
sessed. 
Not so Miss Titus. Not a pearl of hers was 

visible. Her face was fairly gray with amaze- 

ment. 

A shadow had just begun to steal over Prink’s 

dimpled face, when Miss Titus broke forth in 
cordial tones. 

“Weil, never mind; you’re welcome. You'll 
have nothing but a picked-up one, but I'll get 
oat a mince pie to help along.” 


HTT 


& 
inal 
PA 

| 


den turn, by a chorus of six wriggling, shouting 
small people, who had lain in ambush for her. 
Prink, in spite of the various crosses chalked on 
her back, stood still, a very statue of dignity. 

“See what it is to be a favorite with old pus- 
sons!’’ chuckled Joe, indulging in his favorite 
position of heels uppermost. 

Prink saw at once that she had dined, unin- 
vited, with Miss Titus. 

“She was glad to see me, though, Joe Stan- 
ley. She told me to come and dine with her 
whenever I liked. Now, sir, who’s April fool?” 

Joe whirled on to his feet, and stared, in per- 
fect amazement, at Miss Titus’ pleasant way of 
taking a joke. ELsizt GORHAM. 

— ee - 
For the Companion. 


TEN LITTLE DUCKS. 
What's the matter with the speckled hen? 
She set on the eggs and hatched out ten; 
Now she bustles about, and clucks, 

To find her chickens have come out ducks. 


She tells her brood as well as she can, 

Not to get wet in the old tin pan; 

But in spite of all, they waddle and flop, 

And that’s the trouble that sticks in her crop, 





Pies, as “ 
Mi, 





‘“What a very queer old lady,’’ thought Prink, 
“inviting people, and then telling them, before 
they get quite in at the door, what’s for dinner. 
S’posin’, too, Miss Titiss did drop the veg’bles 
and things on the floor; she needn’t have gone 
and told. She may eat what she’s picked up. 
1’ll eat the pie.” 


whisking off the placards, and unpinning the 
skirt, and brushing away the corn-brooms, and 
shavings, and sticks, all unseen by Prink. 
““Somebody’s been April-foolin’ the innocent 
child with a invite,’’ said Miss Titus to herself, 
as she led the way to her cosey sitting-room. 

To be sure, somebody had. That somebody 
was Prink’s own brother Joe! Prink, on receiv- 
ing the funny little old-fashioned, three-cornered 
note through the post, had rushed to read it to 
Joe. 

‘See what it is, Joe Stanley, to be a favorite 
with old pussons!” said Prink, in consequential 
tones, as she struggled with the fiery pink paper, 
to bring it back into its original and puzzling 
foldings. 

Joe, in his mirth, was near standing on his 
head and twinkling his feet in the air; but re- 
frained till after the dinner should have come 
off. 

“You will excuse me, Miss Titiss,’’ said Prink, 
settling herself serenely on the precious silk 
patchwork of Miss Titus’ one state-and-festival 
chair (a chair which was not meant to be looked 
at, even, but from a respectful distance), “‘if I 
crochet as fast as ever I can before dinner. It 
isa April fool, Miss Titiss, for Plum Packard. 
I don’t like reg’lar April fools, I think ’most 
always they are real rude; don’t you? I took 
this mat out of Plum Packard’s desk, to finish it 
for her. It isa birthday present. She’s making 
it for a girl that’s ten years old, nine o’clock to- 
night. So it must be finished somehow this 
morning, so’s to be put back this afternoon. 
Plum is writing a composition about duty. It 
must be finished to-day, and that’s another 
thing. She’s cried over it every morning this 
week. I helped her all Icould. I writ on the 
gography cover, ‘Duty is proper,’ large d for du- 
ty, ‘but it is most times disagreeable.’ She writ 
that right down; but that’s as far as she’s got. 
Now won’t it be a pleasant April fool for her to 
go to her desk and say, ‘O, dear me! that mat 
isn’t done! It can’t be done, and fifteen more 
misible lines *bout duty, too!’ Then all at once 
she’ll see the mat is done, and she’ll say, 
‘Wh—y!’ just as ’stonished as anything, and I 
shall peek out behind my desk-cover and say, 
‘April fool!’ Won't it be lovely, Miss Titiss?” 

“You are an uncommon kind-feeling little 
miss, for now-a-days,” said Miss Titus, setting 
on the mince pie and dusting it with sugar. 

Prink burst into a series of little gurgling 
laughs over the April fool preparing for Plum. 
Presently Miss Titus said that dinner was ready. 

Prink looked sharply at the chicken breast, 


} Little they care for their speckled mother. 


| MY THREE DOGS. 


Miss Titus, with a grim smile on her face, was | 


Ten little ducks, that don’t want to coddle; 
See how funny they run and waddle, 
Gobbling food away from each other, 


—_@>———————— 


How many of the children found the portraits 
| of the three dogs last week? Those who did not 
|may do so now by turning the picture upside 
l down. 
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Riddles and How to Solve Them. 
ENIGMAS AND DIAGONAL PUZZLES, 

In solving enigmatical charades (where figures 

stand for words), always set down in a line as many 

figures, 1, 2, 3, etc., as are in the word or sentence to 

solved. For example,— 


A WORD OF EIGHT LETTERS—A FLOWER. 
1, 4, 8is used in rowing. 8,3,6isacolor. 1, 2,6 
is not young. 5, 3, 4, 8 is not far. 
Having the eight figures down, so,— 
123 


you try o-a-r, putting O (which is 1) under 1; A 
(which is 4) under 4; and R (which is 8) under 8. 
See eeerse 


Then try the next,—8, 3,6isacolor. Try r-e-d, put- 
ting the letters in their places, according to their 
number in the word, as before. 1, 2, 6 is not young. 
Try o-l-d; and 5, 3, 4, 8 is not far—n-e-a-r, 
72324686 78 

OLEANDER 

Of course there must be trying, and some rubbing 
out; but you are sure of it, with patience, no matter 
how hard it is. 
Then there is the diagonal puzzle, and the double 
diagonal. In solving the diagonal puzzle, notice, 
first, how many letters are in the word; these are to 
run exactly diagonally, or, as you might call it, bias 
ways, through the square. Use your dots, as direct- 
ed in the word-square, and be very careful to have 
them precisely under each other. This is absolutely 
necessary, either in solving or making diagonals, 
and especially double diagonals, as the least confu- 
sion will throw out the whole word. Take, for ex- 
ample, Violet, with these definitions. (As there are 
six letters, of course there will be six definitions.) 
Certainly. A fish. Bodies of soldiers. A droop- 
ing tree. Regard. A nut. 
Now think of a word having six letters which 
means certainly. We will suppose, for the sake of 
the explanation, that you guess right each time. 
Then call Verily the first word of your diagonal. 
You know it begins with V, of course, as Violet 
does. Put down this word, VERILY. Now 
your next word must have I for its second letter, as 
Violet has; and must mean a fish and have six let- 
ters. Try Minnow. So we a put it down, so,— 

ee i y 
mtInnow 

Next, a word of six letters, whose third letter is O 
(as O is the third letter in Violet), meaning bodies of 
soldiers—Troops. Next, a word of six fetters, the 
fourth L, a drooping tree—Willow. Next,a word of 
six letters, the fifth E, meaning regard—Esteem. 
Next, and last, a word ending in T, of six letters, 


We will give an example here, in which every 
word is in common use except the sixth, and that 
may be found in Webster’s Dictionary. 


1. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
My first you would not wish to be, 
It lacks in depth, as you will see; 
My second helps you make a name, 


Neuter, which proved correct, and suggest 
when all of the fifth was out but one letter, and re- 
ferring to Webster under Und, Undern completed 
the square, iJ 


you a sextuple word-square, in rhyme; an 
you that the second and fifth are found in Webster, 
and the other four are in common use. 


Although it add not to your fame; 
My third you are, if found at home, 
My fourth, if in the cold you roam; 
My fifth to breakfast gives it aid, 
My sixth for calculation made 
(And by the Chinese, it is said). 
My seventh at all times, good, is found, 
But prized the most when storms abound. 
Diagonals, from left to right 
Are what the heavens will seem at night; 
From right to left, if you will look, 
You'll find the fringe to many a brook. 

J 


2.2. 

It would be interesting to know how different ones, 
who tried it, solved the sextuple square word in the 
COMPANION for March 2d. I know how one person 
got it, and will tell you. Of course she did not begin 
with the fifth, having been told that that was “not 
in common use.” The tell-tale definition was “‘Hin- 
der parts of boats.”’ S-t-e-r-n-s was at once sug- 
gested. Then it was put down (by using dots for 
the whole) in this way,— s 

STERNS 
Thep you knew the planet must have six letters, 
and endinS. Pallas was first tried, but not workin 
well for the second and third, U-r-a-n-u-s was trie 
next. Then the third one, to refer, which must begin 


with A and end in E, was thought to be Allude, and 
tried, so,— URANUS 


Beats ae 

ALLUDE 

<a « oe 

U0 .D ° 

STERNS 
Then the N,U and R, of the fourth, su pane 
elent, 


RANUS 

ELENT 

U 

yt 

E 
STERNS 

Now I shall leave these explanations, b; 


Ra AeA 
Zee 
yar 
Joke} 
rote 


giving 
telling 


2. 
SEXTUPLE WORD-SQUARE,. 
My first is used to ornament, 
And on the surface laid; 
My second, an essential oil 
rom Southern fruitage made; 
= third you ever will perceive 
When odors sweet abound: 
| fourth, a little space of time, 
n every hour is found. 
My fifth, a word that means to throw 
Or hurl, as with a dart; 
My sixth, in conversation, some 


Can do with pleasing art. J.P. B. 


3. 
PREFIX PUZZLE, 





By pretixing a certain syllable to each of the 
actions represented in the ten sketches, ten different 
participles nay be formed. Lucius Goss, 





Conundrums. 


Where is happiness always to be found? In the 
dictionary. 

What makes everybody sick but those who swal- 
low it? Flattery. 

In what month do ladies talk least? February, 
because it is the shortest. 

Which are the two hottest letters in the alphabet? 
K_N (Cayenne). 

What comes after cheese? A mouse. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whipping her 
boy? Because it’s a hiding of the sun. 

hy must the letter “D” be the most wonderful 

letter in the alphabet? Because it is the centre of 
“wonder.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


meaning a nut. ¥ Walnut, and your diagonal is ABHOR 
complete. er i CHINA 
minnow HONEY 
Ssitets 2, Lamp, Sofa, Stove, Tabl : 
° - Lamp, Sofa, Stove, Table i 
ie :> m mR ’ ’ » Organ, Dish, Fork, 
wa nu 3. Canterbury Bell. 
The double diagonal is solved in the same way, .DOE ad 
only requiring double care. Put each letter of the OWL 
diagonal, as you get it, in capitals, so that your word ELK 
will stand out when finished, and be seen at aglance.| 6. Abednego, Landsturm, Picotee, Hedgehog, Al- 
There is scarcely a prettier exercise of the mind, in| abama. ALPHA, OMEGA. 





the pickles and the custards, and concluded, 
from the inviting appearance, that Miss Titus 





The cap and spectacles, the arm and the pitch- 


had changed her mind about the “picked-up” 





the way of relaxation, than in making or solving the 
|; diagonal. It is much less difficult to solve than the 
| Square word, and is yet not too easy for effort not to 
| be required. : 1 


6. Frankfort, St. Francis, Trenton, Mississiyy i 
Czark, Lansing. 

7. Apple-butter. 

8. Chris’ 





KANSAS. 
(Made of apples boiled i» cider.) 
tinas. 
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The Sunscriprion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New ae can commence at any time during 
the 

THE to is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notiiied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Always give the name of the Post-Officc to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





| notices other than the 


AN ARAB CONSCIENCE. 

During the Ramazan month, which the Koran has 
set apart as the mouth of fasting, all faithful disci- | 
ples of Mahomet are enjoined not to eat or drink 
anything between and sunset. of 
these disciples, however, interpret the Koran’s in- | 


sunrise Some 


the skill of certain Christians to whom the com- | 
mands of the Bible are irksome. 

A traveller, journeying down the Tigris on a raft | 
of inflated sheep-skins, could not prevent his Arab 
boatmen from stealing melons whenever they passed 
aimcelon field. Remonstrating with them for break- 
ing their Ramazan fast, he was informed that mel- | 
ons were not fucluded among the things from which 
they were commanded to abstain, 

said they, “has forbidden us to | 
eat or to drink by day, but a good melon melts by | 
itself in the mouth, and it is neither caten nor drunk ; 
hence it does not come within the prohibition.” 

Such a subtle 
what the 
lotter. 


he Prophet,” 


juterpretation is an illustration of 


spirit can do when i: lusteth against the 
> 
WHERE? 

A correspondent says that at Weare (pronounced 
Ware), N. HL, the inquiring traveller must get into a 
distressing mental condition if he relies on the infor- 
mation given by the guideboards, Not but there are 
plenty of them; they are generously distributed at the 
cross roads all over town, They were made by the 
wholesale, and there is an impartiality about them 
that isas beantiful as it is uncommon, Each one 
announces to the puzzled seeker for truth, “8 miles 
to Deering,” which reminds one of Hood’s comical 
picture of a Frenchman driving through the English 
village of Weare, and putting his head out of the 
carriage to ask a countryman whom he met,— 

“Sare, Lam at whare?”” 


Aud the rustic answers calmly, “Wull,—I know 
you be.” 
encima: 
SOFT IRON CUTTING STEEL, 


A potato or a tallow candle fired from a gun will 
drive a hole through an inch board, The following 
is another instance of the curious reversal (so to 
speak) of the laws of rarity aud density by a mere 
mechanical situation, 


Mr. Reese, an iron manufacturer of Pittsburg, 
has applied an old philosophical toy to a practical 
use. He revolves a dise of soft iron, forty-two inch- 
3 in diameter and three-eighths of an inch thick, at 
aspeed of two thousand five hundred revolutions 
per minute. This gives a periphery speed of more 
than twenty-five thousand feet. Against this edgea 
bar of steel, no matter how hard, is brought and 
slowly turned. Mr. Reese says that contact does not 
take place, “daylight”? being always visible between 
the dise and the steel; but the latter is nevertheless 
eut by the soft iron. A stream of sparks is thrown 
off, which are hot enough to agglomerate as they 
gather in a small cone under the wheel, But like 
the slowing sparks thrown off from an emery wheel 
when grinding metal, these drops of apparently 
molten steel do not burn the hand, which may be 
held in the stream of steel sparks. A bar of steel 
two or three inches in diameter, whether rolled, pol- 
ished or hardened, is eut through in a few minutes, 
and the work done neatly. 


—_— 
FRIEND OF THE BIRDS, 

One of the sights of Paris isa woman who daily 
teeds the birds in the gardens of the Tuileries. No 
one knows who she is, She never speaks to any one, 
but confines herself to feeding the birds, over whom 
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| and fro, and finally collected in swarms at a single | 
oint. 
4 ‘There I saw the cause of their agitation, the well- 
known bird-charmer of the ‘Tuileries Garden. She 
is a person about thirty years of age, pale, with very 
black hair, dressed in the deepest euneion and 
wearing no bounet. She was surrounded by birds 
that hopped and perched right at her feet, or flew 
circling round her head, apparently without the 





| slightest fear. 


She would hold out a bit of bread, and instantly 
three or four would hover around it with rapidly 
whirling wings, like humming birds around a flower, 
some perching ou her fingers, while others would 
peck at the coveted morsel on the wing. Then she 
would throw crumbs into the air, which would be 
adroitly caught by the swiftest-winged birds before 
they reached the ground, 

A shower of crumbs brought the little creatures to | 
her feet like chickens, nor did the presence of the 
bystanders, that soon colle ected in great numbers, ap- | 
pear to terrify her proteges in the least. They seemed 
to feel perfectly secure in the presence of their ben- 
efactress. 

She 


by hundreds of the eager, fluttering, chattering birds, | 


and I lost sight of her in a distant walk. Lam told 
that she sometimes sits down, and that the swallows | 
will then perch all over her, and will get into her 
lap to eat bread from her apron. 


——— 


A FAITHFUL CARRIER. 


Mr. Mix lives some little distance from New Ha- 
ven, on the line of a railroad, his house being buta 
few feet distant from the track. Mr. Mix is a sub- | 
scriber to an evening journal of that city, which for 
years has been thrown to him by the baggage-master 
asthe train moved by. Mr. Mix has a coach dog | 
which he has taught to watch for the train, the bag- | 
gage-master and the paper. 


Seizing the paper in his teeth, the dog brings it to | 
his master, who sits by the cemfortable fire waiting | 
No matter where on the premises the | 


its arrival. 
dog may be, when the sound of the wheels or the 


| whistle of that particular train is heard, he takes his 


position. What is equally wonderful, the dog never 
mail train. He needs no in- 
structions, but each day, as if comprehending the 
consequences of failure to get the paper, like a a 
dog, he watches and waits. Once in a great while 
the train goes by and leaves no paper. Missing the 
paper causes the dog to be grea 
waits impatiently during the 1 ght, knowing the pa- 
| per will surely appear from the downward “train in 
the morning, When it arrives he seizes it with the | 





dog’s age is six years. 


a 
SECRETARY BRISTOW’S TITLE, 
One of the little vanities of human nature appears 
in the fondness of men for titles. Secretary Bris- 
tow scems superior to this weakness. His proper 
military title is colonel, and in mentioning this fact, 


| the Louisville Commercial tells a story abont it: 


On the occasion of a small and informal dinner- 
party in Washington, a year or so ago, several gen- 
thamen constantly used the title “General” in ad- 
dre: sing the Secretary, whereupon he said, half in 
carnest,— 

“Now, gentlemen, if you must have a military 
handle for my name, use the right one. Learned the 
colonel, I trust, in defending my country; but I nev- 
er was a Gencral, and can’t ‘sce why my friends 
who know better persist in calling me General.” 

One of the gentlemen prescut defended the prac- 
tice of applying the title “General” to the Seereta- 
ry by remarking that he had been known to the 
country as Solicitor-General, and een 
asked the colonel what he had to say to that 

“Well,” replicd Bristow, with that peculiar ex- 
pression of good-humor which is quite at home on 
= face, “if that argument holds, then we must be 

sareful to accost as General every general freight- 
agent, or general manager of a circus in the coun- 
try.’ 





sinicneniaiialiiacea 
CITY MILK. 

In many cities, both in England and America, it 
has become a scrious matter how to secure a supply 
of pure milk. Physicians attribute the large num- 
ber of deaths among infants and children of from 
two to six years, to the impurity of the milk. The 
following incident may suggest the way of remedy- 
ing the evil: 


A little six-year-old city boy went into the country 
visiting. He had a bowl of bread and milk. He 
tasted “ity and then hesitated a moment, when his 
mother asked him if he didn’t like it, to which he 
replied, smacking his lips, “Yes, ma’am. Twas only 
wishing our milkman would keep a cow.” 


~ — 
REMARKABLE ESCAPE, 


The Oshkosh Northwestern says: Mr. H. Eilers, 
clerk in the Union National Bank, had a very nar- 
row escape from drowning yesterday afternoon, 
while skating on the lake. He was skating witha 
sail, when he suddenly broke through the ice, and 
the momentum he had gained cz uried him a consid- 
erable distance from where he went in. When he 
came - his head bumped against the ice, and he 
instantly comprehended the situation. Knowing 
that it would be impossible to find the hole he went 
in at, he let himself sink as far as possible, and then 
rising with all his force, struck the ice with the top 
of his head and broke through it. 
his head came through, tore ‘the skin off his forehead 
and eyes, and severely cut him about the face and 
head; but this was far preferable to succumbing to 
a watery grave. The presence of mind exhibited 
under the cire umstances, and the fortunate — nd 
breaking the ice in that manner, is extremely 
markable. Mr. Eilers was all alone when he tone | 
in, and had no chance of assistance from any one 
but himself; and it must be said that he made the 
best of his assistance possible. 


“HONEST JOHN,” 


This is the name of acolored man in meetin 





she exerts a strange fascination. A correspondent | 


of the Philadelphia Telegraph thus describes this | 


friend of the birds: 


Crossing the Tuileries Garden on one of the late 
mild days, my attention was attracted by an immense 
commotion among the sparrows whieh abound in 
that locality. They were chattering and flying to 


and he seems to be entitled to it. He keeps an oys- 
ter saloon, and two years agoan English ship cap- 
tain had a dozen raw oysters, handed over a twenty- 
| dollar billin payment, and went away without the 
| change. Last week the same captain again visited 
| the saloon. Honest John recognized him, and at 
once handed him $1975, being the amount of his 

chonee, and which he had kept in a sealed envelope 
during g all that time. 





walked slowly on, followed and surrounded | 


utly disturbed, and he | 


The sharp ice, as | — 


| DR. PIERCE. 

From the Toledo Blade. 
| “Success is never achieved without merit. A man may 
|make a poor article and sell it once, and there being 
40,000,000 people in the United States, the sale to each one 
| would be enough to make a decent fortune. But an arti- ; 
cle that holds the field year after year, and the sules of | 
which increase regularly and rapidly, must have absolute | 
merit. | 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., occupies our entire | 
eighth page to-day with his various articles. We admit | 
it, because we know the Doctor, and know of his articles. | 
| We know him to be a regularly educated physician, whose | 

| diploma hangs on the wall of his office, and we know that | 
| he has associated with him several of the most eminent | 

practitioners in the country. We know that parties con- 
sult him, by mail and in person, from all the States in the | 
| Union every day, and that they are fairly and honestly | 
dealt with. | 
This grand result has been accomplished by two agen- | 
cies—good, reliable articles—articles which, once intro- | 
; duced, work easily their own way—and splendid business | 
management. They have succeeded because they ought | | 
| to have succeeded.” } 
| 


| If you would patronize Medicines, scientifically pre- 
pared by a skilled Physician and Chemist, use Dr. Pierce’s 

| Family Medicines. Golden Medical Discovery is nutri- } 

| tious, tonic, alterative, and blood-cleansing, and an une- | 
! qualled Cough Remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
| scarcely larger than mustard seeds, constitute an agreea- | | 
ble and reliable physic; Favorite Prescription, a remedy | 
for debilitated females; Extract of Smart-Weed, a magi- | 

| cal remedy for Pain, Bowel Complaints, and an une- | 

| qualled Liniment for both human and horsefiesh; al 


| his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is known the world over | 


| as the greatest specific for Catarrh and “Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. 
| gists. 


|20 YEARS A SUFFERER.—CURED BY THE GOL- 


Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 
| Dear Sir,—Twenty years ago I was shipwrecked on the 


Atlantic Ocean, and the cold and exposure caused a large | 
abscess to form on each leg, which kept continually dis- | 
I was attended by doctors in Liverpool, Havre, | 
New Orleans, New York, and at the hospital on Staten | | 
Island (where the doctors wanted to take one leg off). 


charging. 


Finally, after spending hundreds of dollars, I was per- 
suaded to try your “Golden Medical Discovery,” and now, 
in less than three months after taking the first bottle, I 
am thankful to say I am completely cured, and for the 


| 
junctions with a literalness that would do honor to | greatest delight, and earries it to his master. The | first time in ten years can put my left heel to the ground. | 


} lam at home nearly every evening, and shall ee to | 
| satisfy any person of the truth of this information. Iam, | 
| sir, yours respectfully, WILLIAM RYDER, 
Com. 87 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSENEsS.—AII suffering 
from Jrritation of the Throat and JLoarseness will be 
agreeably surprised at the almost imumediate relief afford- 
ed by the use of ““Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Com. 





Save Yovr Ilain.—If you wish to save your hair and 
keep it strong and healthy, use BunNnETT’s COCOAINE. 






Corticelli Sewings and Twist j 
Unequalled for land or Machine Use. Com. 


$5 to $20 F 
E&CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly | 


scan make Sha day in their own city or town. | 
Address ELLIs Man’G Ce., Waltham, Mass. 12—4t 


CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c. 
CLARK INb. PENCIL Co’s Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 


YO _DEAF MUTES. A covv of Whipple’s 
Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C. W HIP- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. —25t 


13-—-3tp 


s° M ETHING aa —Centennial Stationery Prize 

Packa Contains 15 sheets bos coos 15 envelopes, pen- 
holder, golline pen, lead pencil, mineasure, and an arti- 
cle of jewelry. Sample package, 25cts. Send for circular. 
F. Knicut & CO, 18 Dover Street, box x 202, Boston, Mass. 


G LASS SCROLL CARDS! _ “Something new! 
BH Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N.Y. 4—1lit 


50 





per day at home. _ Samples worth $1, 
free. Stinson & C Portland, Maine. 





a day at home. 
ter as TPO Kt 





Agents wanted. Outfit and | 














Visiting Cards, neatly a sent post-paid in 
. splendid card-case for 25 cts.; withont case, 
l5cts. Agents’ ae and samples for stamp. 

F TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 











FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 


Cards. Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
100 styles. jo wanted. 
49— . FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 





7 moRTES VISITING CARDS. Each pack 
contains an equal number of Repp, Damask, P 


id, 
Mottled and Bristol Cards. 25 (no two alike), 20 "cts; 50 


They are sold by drug- | 


DEN MEDICAL DISCOVERY. | 








PANCY HARDWARE 


i 33 SHIA AT Re PORK 


SI sain ra 












will ona at BRADFORD . « “Axo 3 's THE 
BEST Knives, Fishing Tackle, Skates, Dog 


BOYS i Collars, Poeket Compasses, Scher 1 Dra 


| Instruments, Setts of Small Tools, Poc Ket Books, 


IRLS : will find THE BEST Scissors, Frt 


Ladies’C ompanions, Toilet 8 
Travelling Cases, Hand Mirr« 
ishers, Hair Curling Irons, Work Boxes, Coll: 
and for Dogs, and im: iny other useful and welts thin 
ALL BUYERS will find the choicest kinds 
la assortment of the clesses of goods indic 
above cut. Orders by mail will receive careiul : 
We send goods by mail to all parts of the United Sta 





























¥ neatly printed on 40 fine Bris 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. any 
| ote oalike) 30c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, lie, 
Agents’ outfit, 15 cts. CLINTON Bros Clintonville, Ct 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
— 43 ny Cards in 
35e. or gg so 
FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass 
“Original and Selected J Alphabets, ”” for the nse of 
Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 
on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 
ton Street, ¢ hi jieago 
25 Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; 
uaintance Cards, 4 styles, = name, | os. 
fit 25 styles, 10cts. 20 Blank Scroll ¢ a Wets. 


‘YOUR NAME : ct. stainp; on 50 Assorted Canis 
BI Leap Year Cards in CASE 
ay es a Terms to ie forstamp. Ontfi 
Carving Co., 5 bmn: Place, Boston, Mass.; 57 Washing- 
—St 
J. Lb. HustEp, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. 


Fancy Cards, 7 styles, with 1 name, 0 ¢ ~ 





Out. 
Address 








dl PRINTING PRESSES 


From $1.75 to $350. I% 
om 10 cents to W. ¥. Edwards, 36 Church St.,¥.Y, 

















THE reEn—4 Ji'st-c.uss Mayazine reco 
men “yy ‘py Jennie June, James Parton : x 4 


apy on vena of su dean el pr.ce, a 
be sent one year, post-paid, and 

PREM ue po On of 2.06 wort Goce Hy 
‘N. Wee kly Sun, Jan. 12) 1876. says: 
“Tt is b+ of the best. chances for agents evet 
offered.” As weallow A LARGE CASH C MWMISsiet 
is a@ rare —— fs make monev rapidly and 
secure @ permaix ness. C. F. W yingatt 
& Co, (Limited), wo Duane St., N.Y. Sainplecoy 


TO TRANSFERRING PATTERN 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Papet. 
Four colors in one env els » with direction, sent post-paid 
for 25 cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., 13 Bromield Sty 
Boston, Mass. 11-3 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 


> 





50 Assorted Cards poe “yy. Y- cts. <"™ have never sea 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. l(-l3) 


MICROSCOPES from 50 c. to $500, for Scientific h- 


vestigation and the Amusement 

the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSEs for botanical re 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, etc. 56-page illustrated 
list free. MCALLISTER, Marf'g Opt., 49 Nassau St. ». 

YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristob 

Carbs and sent post-paid for only 5 

cents. Best terms yet. We give patrons the commissiea. 











for cts. Glass Scroll (nothing like them), 60 ‘ets. 
Samples of 10 styles, 3 cts. Agent’s commission, 6" to 100 
percent. Outfit, 20 cts. H. B. GRAVES, ‘Warsaw, N N. Ye 


HEUREKA} 


MACHINE 


Toss who have once used the ‘Eu- 
reka Machine Twist will use no 
other. It is warranted in every respect. 













Sold by dealers everywhere. 
y of eve “20 Magnificent 9x11 
Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 
J. Latuam & Co. a4 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Amber. Clear ani id Transpa 
——  cleggnuly De printed in GOLD on § 
50 
postal card) for samples. AGENTS WANTED Everywhere. 
Address JOHN LDEHUFF, WonurN, Mass. 
carries everything beforeit. Our premiums beat the 
| Particularsfree. Sample of 
ATHAM & Co., 419 | Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Visiting Cards printed in Centennial Type for 20 
cts. Agents’ Outfit, 25 stvles, 10 cts., samples, 3 cts. 
Address W aM. B.W ALDEN, North Adams, Mass. — 


CHROMOS oH every hind. Two samples, 
[as Cars aaa 
world. Don’t be idle a day. 


Mounted Chromos for $1. 

20 cts. 
Red, Blue, Green. Purple, White e and 
Cards, 15 cts. Something Lives NICE. Send 3 cents (not 
Our new method of intro- of intro- | 
| WORK AND MONEY. ° dneing the Home Guest 
paz superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 cts. 
A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 





ranted gennine twist barrels, and a_ good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send s amp for circular to P. POWELL s SON, 
' Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. S- 266 





rent. Your | 


Elegant Card-cases 10 and 15 cts. each. STANDARD Cal) 
Co., Brockton, Mass. 10—8ip_ 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER is. ices 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp, J. r Browy & 
504 W. ashington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY i 


As when I received my SELF-INKING cr 
lumbian. ste soaae. 8 work 
| 8x12. PRINTING ; OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. nd 
for catalogue to CURTIS & M 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle 
Boston, ass. Estab’d 1347. 5I-* 
| 


| 
‘DEGALCOMANIE 
eo 300 — postnaid— 
Birds, Butterflies, f My 
| Comics, Indians, Quan » *. uets, Landscapes, At* 
mals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 
Visiting Cards—30 varieties—with name, 2 
cents. Samples of every New Style. 5° 
28 cents for cards and particnla urs to 
WwW. H.W & CO., 
om Printing Presses: 
Just ovt. 4sizes. Send stamp for =] 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 5I-E 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICOY, , 
A wonderful remedy for wee distressing comp: inte 
which women are subject. These medicines are — 
vegetable. Sold bv all Drn nine Send for Alman' -Y 


AITIT 
t gently, removing disturbin causes without leavins 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St. +: 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 
OFFERED FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 

WE OFFER several new and very attractive Pre- 
miums,—in addition to those offered in our November 
List, as fresh inducements to our readers to obtain 
New Subscribers to the ComMPpANION. These Pre- 
miums are of fine quality, and unusually choice and 
desirable. 





CONDITIONS. 


No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance, 

These Premiums are given by the Publishers for new sub- 
scribers, not to new subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 

Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may send us. 


#@> Send for a full Premium List, if you have not received one. 





POSTAGE. 
No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, 
indicated for each one, has been received by us. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 
Articles Offered for Sale. 

Any person who may not obtain new subscribers, 
but may wish to purchase articles offered in the 
accompanying List, can have them at the prices 
named as the value of each Premium. 

The Premiums are all of them carefully selected, 
We 
Purchasers 


and of the very best quality for the prices given. 
keep them for sale throughout the year. 
can therefore obtain them at any time. The postage 
will be paid by us on all articles purchased. Preserve 


this List for future reference. 





Cathcart’s Youth’s Speaker, with Dialogues and Recita- 
tions. 
In the preparation of this volume, the compiler has had three things main- 
ly in view: 1, To make a book of selections suitable to the requirements 
of Common Schools and Academies for Exhibition Day ; 2, That the selec- 
tions shall be adapted to the capacity of the younger pupils; and, 3, 
To present, as far as practicable, pieces that are fresh, and that have not 
heretofore been used in a book of this kind. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 8 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


Harvard Book Rack. 








For the parlor, library, or office table. It is of substantial workmanship 
and tasteful design ; no hinges to spoil fine bindings or give way under pres- 
sure. It holds from five to fifty volumes, or more, and is as ornamental 
asuseful. It is packed in a neat box. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 15 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 00. 


A Flute. 


ee ee Paar Sie er ear asian ss] 


This is a well-made (G) Flute. Iv is eighteen inches in length. Given for 
twonew names. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 50. 


Magiscope. 





CRCKEONS RRR 








Ordinary boys and girls would hardly expect to look through a grind- 
Stone unless there was a hole in it; but we are quite sure nine out of 
ten (after looking through the Magiscope) would be quite convinced that 
they could see through a solid block of wood. The audience may examine 
the block as critically as they please, and not detect the trick. The Magis- 
cope is 11 inches long, 414 high, 234 wide. It is handsomely finished, and 
Will make a pretty ornament for the table. The directions which contain 
the secret accompany the Magiscope. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. 


Engraving Tools and Instruction Book. 


Sorrento Bow Drill and Three Assorted Drill Points. 


Gold-plated Tooth-pick and Gold-plated Pencil. Both given 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 75. 
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__ 
ENGRAVING 


ee 


























This premium consists of a practical work, ‘‘The Art of Wood Engraving,” 
and five Engraving Tools. These are the same tools which are used by 
those who engrave wood-cuts for the Companion. We hear of amateur me- 
chanics and amateur printers and editors, and we shall soon expect to see 
amateur engravers. A boy or girl who may take up engraving as a pas- 
time, or as a means of illustrating stories for the amateur paper, may de- 
velope a talent for this art which may be the foundation of a profitable 
business. Given fortwo newnames. Postage and packing, 10 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2 25. 








This Sorrento Bow Drill will be very useful to those interested in Bracket 
or Fret Sawing. Three Assorted Drill Points accompany the Drill. With 
it the most delicate holes can be drilled with great rapidity, with no danger 
of splitting the work. Given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 8 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cents 


Embroidery Frame and Canvas. 








This Embroidery Frame has been popular with girls and young ladies of 
Germany for along time, but on account of its high price has not been ex- 
tensively introduced into this country. Feeling sure that so useful an arti- 
cle will be appreciated if sold at « low price, we have had a large number 
manufactured. It is made of cherry wood, highly polished. The Frame is 
in size 9x10 inches. The Canvas on which the embroidery is to be done is 
first fastened to the Frame, as seen in the cut, and then by turning the 
screws of the Frame the Canvas is made tight, so that designs can be 
worked most beautifully and with great ease and rapidity. We are sure all 
the girls who may obtzin it will be delighted. Given for one new name, 
Postage and packing, 15 cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 00. 


for one new name, 
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The cuts represent the size as well as the style of both the Pick and Pencil 
when open. The Pick, which is solid gold, can be drawn in by screwing 


the end. The Pencil, which is gold-plate, either can be carried in the | 


pocket, or attached to a cord by the ring. 
given for one new name. 


Both of these useful articles 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer the Pick for sale for 90 cents ; the Pencil for 75 cents, including 
the payment of postage by us. 


Package of 


Fishing Tackle. 
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This will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who delights in fishing. It contains 
two hooks for pickerel or other large fish ; a pretty tin bait-box; six hooks 
for trout or perch [attached to hair or gut snell ; twelve hooks of different 
sizes for either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob with line 
and hook attached, for fishing in still water; one bob without line; one 
lead sinker; and four linen lines of varied sizes and colors; the whole mak- 
ing just the assortment for the kinds of fishing most enjoyed by boys. 
Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 8 cts. 


Gold-plated Initial Sleeve Buttons. 





We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 90 cents. 















The Pen is solid gold, and will give satisfaction. 
plate, with ornamented chasing. The Extension is black ebony. 


The Holder is heavy gold- 
The first 
cut shows the holder open, ready for use. The second shows it shut, ready 
for the pocket. Both given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 5 cts. 

We offer them both for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 
$1 20. 





E 


These are the same Buttons that we offered last fall for two subscriptions. 
By a special arrangement we shall now offer them for only one. They are 
heavily gold-plated, and durable. We can send any letter which may be 
desired. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 5 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1. 


Neck Chain. 


This is the same Chain that we have offered for three names, but we are 
now able to offer it for only two. It is a handsome Chain; heavy gold- 
plate, and will give satisfaction. Given for two new names. Postage 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $2 00. 


Pocket Gymnasium. 
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This Pocket Gymnasium consists of a strong rubber tube about twenty 
inches in length, with an arrangement at each end by which it can be 
firmly clasped with the hands, With it almost every muscle in the body can 
be trained. We can recommend it. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 


Given for two new names. 


25. 


Pocket Spirit Level. 








This ‘‘Level’’ is made of metal. 
rate and practical article. 
packing, 5 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 75 cents. 


It is five inches in length, and is an accu- 


Given for one new name. Postage and 


Fish Spear. 





This Spear Head is made from steel, and is designed to be fastened to the 
end of a long pole to be used in spearing fish. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for 85 cts. 


Given for one new name. 


Bradley’s Patent Croquet Set. For Forr New Names. 





We have used this superior Croquet Set for four years, and the demand 
for it increases each season. It is by fur the best Croquet for the price in 
the market. It contains eight balls and mallets, which are made of the 
best Northern rock maple. Its great superiority over other Croquet con- 
sists chiefly in the Patent Sockets. It 
is packed in a neat chestnut box, and is accompanied by Prof. Rover's 


No Set is complete without them. 


Croquet Manual. 
We offer it for sale, the purchaser to pay express or freight charges, for $5. 


This fine Premium is given for only four new names. 
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We offer a collection of twenty-five choice varieties of 
Flower Seeds for one subscriber. These are: Sweet 
Alyssum, Ageratum Mexicanum, Snap Dragon, Aster, 
Dwarf German Aster, Double Balsam, White Candytuft, 
Pink Dianthus, California Eschscholtzia, Double Mixed 
Larkspur, Scarlet Flax Linum, Lobelia, Marvel of 
Peru, Sweet Miguonette, Morning Glory, Nasturtium, 
Petunia, White Phlox, Portulaca, French Pansy, Sweet 
Pea, Mixed Calliopsis, Tricolor Chrysanthemum, Fox- 
glove Digitalis, Sweet William. The package given for 
one name. Postage and packing, 5 cts. 
We offer them for sale, including the payment of pos- 
tage by us, for $1. 


Spooner’s Vegetable Seeds. 





For only one new name we offer a package containing 
twenty varieties of Vegetable Seeds. These are: Dew- 
ing’s Early Turnip Beet, Long Orange Carrot, Boston 
Market Celery, Early Cabbage, Curled Cress, Early 
White Spine Cucumber, Early Long Purple Egg Plant, 
Tall Curled Scotch Kail, Early Lettuce, Nutmeg Melon, 
Sweet Mountain Water Melon, Curled Parsley, Im- 
proved Parsnip, Squash Pepper, Long Scarlet Radish, 
Round Spinach, Boston Marrow Squash, Grant Tomato, 
Early White Turnip, and Broad Leaf Sage. The entire 
lot given for one new name. Postage and pack- 
ing, 5 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for $1. 
[These seeds are grown by W. IH. Spooner, of Boston.] 


Gold Studs. 





These Bosom Studs are solid gold, and are somewhat 
heavier than those we have heretofore been able to 
offer for one subscription. They are very neat and du- 
rable. Given for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts. 

Wo offer them for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for $1. 


Accerdion. 





This is a French Accordion, of the first quality, well 
made, with eight keys and good tone. Given for three 
Postage and packing, 25 cts. 

Wo offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $3 00. 


Cent’s Scarf Pin. 


new names. 


Gold plate. 





This is a neat Scarf Pin, gold-plated and durable. Given 
Postage and packing, 5 


for one new name, 


cts. 
We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for 85 cents. 


Cushman’s Fountain Ink Stand. 
- , 


sa. * 





The cut shows the Ink-stand at one-half of its size. Its 
interior construction is such that it contains both liquid 
ink and pRY INK MATERIAL. By removing the lower 
half of the Stand, a reservoir will be seen, which con- 
tains dry ink material or ink wafers to make twenty- 
This ink 
will always remain the sSame—non-corrosive—and of a 
superior permanent color, In ordering this Stand, you 
ean call for cither violet, black or carmine. Given for 
one new name. Postage aad packing, 6 cents. 

We offer it for sale, including the paymen: of postage 


five bottles, usually sold at ten cents each. 


Secretary Desk. 1 


Celluloid Coral Ear-drops. 
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This Secretary Desk is 8x94 inches in size. It is cov- | 
ered with morocco cloth, and is well made. Given for 
one new name. Postage and packing, 20 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for 90 cents. 








These pretty Ear-drops are mado from the celluloid 
coral. They have a delicate pink shade, and are a new 
and popular pattern. Given foronenewname. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer them for sale, including the payment of post- 
age by us, for 85 cents. 


School Cap. New style. 





The cut represents a new style School Cap for spring 
and summer wear. It is made of navy blue cloth, with 
When ordering, state 
the size cap you now wear, also what initials you wish. 
Three German-silver initials accompimy each cap 
Given for two new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. 

We over it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 25. 


Block Plane. 


two gilt bands around the edge. 





This improved Block Plane, manufactured by the Davis 
Level and Tool Co., of Springfield, Mass., is a first-class 
tool in all respects. It is made entirely of iron and 
stecl, and for most purposes is superior to the old 
wooden planes. Given for one new name. Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage 
by us, for $1 00. 


For Parents to Read. 





LETTER-HOLDER MADE WIT!L OUR BRACKET SAW. 


In training the young, nothing is so important as to 
give them something useful to do,—something they 
will pursue willingly and with absorbing interest 
We know of no article which, placed in the hands of the 
young, yields such good results as our Bracket Saw and 
Designs. Over forty thousand boys‘and girls with their 
Bracket Saws are to-day turning leisure hours to profit, 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


| and they bring high prices in American markets. 


APRIL 6, 1876, 








GLOVE-MAKING IN FRANCE. 
France makes the finest gloves in the world, | 


But the makers of the gloves have a hard life, 
and receive only meagre wages. 


There are three departments in glove-making 
in France,—cutting out, sewing, and finishing, 
that is to say, embroidering the back, making | 
the button-hole, and setting on the button. It! 
is the work of men to cut out the glove; but 
women place it on the iron hand which forms 
the measure, strike it with a stamp and prepare 
it for the cutter. 

This is not difficult work; it is done by the 

iece, and they receive tenpence for five dozen. 

he sewers are less favored. The price paid for 
a dozen pairs of ladies’ gloves with one button 
is 3s. $d. ; out of this they had to pay 50 per cent. 
to their employer, and 40 per cent. goes in silk, 
which they find; so that it only leaves about 
threepence halfpenny a pair. 
If it be asked how many pairs a good work- 
woman can complete in one day, the answer will 
be that, working twelve hours without interrup- 
tion, she may manage to get through four pairs; 
but most of the hands only do two pairs and a 
half. This arises from the attention they must 
pay to household work. 
love-making requires the most perfect clean- 
liness. Not only are soiled gloves returned to 
the sewer, but she is obliged to pay for the 
leather. Four pairs will be thus paid at the rate 
of elevenpence, from which a peietion must be 
made for lights of two and a half, leaving eight- 
pence-halfpenny. 

These wages are still lower in Aveyron and 
Haute-Marne; but in the department of Isere, 
this occupies no less than twelve thousand wom- 
en, representing a value of sixteen million francs. 
The manufactory at Grenoble employs twelve 
hundred cutters out, making five hundred and 
forty thousand dozen. 

Those who work the back of the glove and 
finish it off are better paid; seven and sixpence 
is given for a dozen, but then the silk is not 
found. It requires six or seven hours to make a 
pair of embroidered gloves; supposing she does | 
a pair and a half a day, she will not earn that 
suum in a week. 

At this work a womayp must sew regularly, 
and have neither children nor many household 
matters to distract her attention, as it requires | 
great nicety and skill. In Paris the work is done | 
at the workshop of the maker, where it can be | 
better performed, and the highest class of em-| 
broiderers obtain there about twelve shillings a | 
dozer. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOX OF ENGLISH DAISIES. 
AN AUSTRALIAN INCIDENT. 
Why press this throng with moistened eyes 
To yonder humble dwelling ? 
What wonder new, or rare surprise 
Are trembling lips low telling? 


What impulse stirs the city so, 
And fevers all its quiet, 

And sets cool English blood aglow ?— 
Is Sidney ripe tor riot? 


“A monstrous ‘nugget !’”” whisper some 
Around us, idly guessing; 
And others, ‘Noble guest has come, 
Or saint to give his blessing!” 
In turn we pass the threshold o’er; 
Lo! there a child is showing 
A box of daisies on the floor, 
From English turf up-growing! 


The subtle charm of native woed 
Those tiny slips seemed flushing; 

A tender sight, each tearful stood 
Rude hand each wet cheek brushing! 


Though rough their lives, that sight again 
Setevery wanderer dreaming 
As one bright star recalls the chain 
That sets all heaven gleaming! 
GEo. B. GriFFitu. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE CROWS. 





and fruitfulness, are called ‘‘seed truths.” 
following incident is one of this class, and jf 
buried in the head of some boy or girl, will 
bring forth a harvest: 


| and grin in triumph; he then deliberately placed 
the crow between his knees, and began to pluck 
it with the most humorous gravity. 
had completely stripped it except of the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung it into 
the air as high as his strength would permit 
and, after flapping its wings ior a few seconds, jt 
fell to the ground with a stunning shock. ; 


When he 


The crows which had been fortunate enough 


to escape a similar castigation, now surrounded 
it, and immediately pecked it to death. 
imal then ascended its pole, and the next time 
his food was brought, not a single crow ap. 
proached it. 


The an- 


+o 

“LOST A DIP.” 
There are truths which, for their importance 
The 


“Tam sorry you were not at recitation yester. 


day,”’ said a college professor to one of his stu. 
dents, as the young man rose to recite. 
lost a dip by your absence.”’ 


“You 
“Lost a dip, sir? I don’t understand you,” 
said the student. . 
“Did you never see tallow candles made by 
dipping?” asked the professor. 
‘The cotton wicking for the candles is strung 
on rods, a dozen pieces on a rod. One by one 
the rods are held over a vessel of heated tallow, 


and the wicks are dipped into the melted grease, 


Then the rods are set aside for the tallow to cool 
on the wicks. When all have been once dipped, 
the process is commenced anew. At each suc 
cessive dipping, the candles are a little larger 
than before, and so they grow to completion. 
**We are doing a similar work in this class, day 
by day. Yesterday the others of the class were 
dipped again, and I trust their minds took on 
something more of our subject of study, and are 
the larger in consequence. You lost one dip by 
your absence, and I fear you will not easily over- 
take your classmates who were here. If you 
want your mind to grow, you must be careful 
not to lose a single dip that would expand it.” 


+> 


THE BASHFUL YOUTH. 

Every young man belongs to himself, to begin 
with, and he ought to know it, for ‘“‘self-posses- 
sion”’ is the first point of good manners and sen- 
sible behavior. The poor fellow who is bashful 
is to be pitied, of course, but oftener he has only 
himself to blame: 





When he calls on an acquaintance, he never 
knows what tosay. He talks about the weather 
until the subject will bear no more handling, 
and then he will fall into a dead silence, and roll 
his despairing eyes about from one corner of the 
room to the other, in the vain hope that they 
may discover something about which a remark 
can be made. 

He never knows when to go away, and when 
he has made up his mind that it is time to be 
going, he is afraid to make a move. 

His boots creak,—bashful men’s boots always 
do creak,—and there will be several ladies be 
tween him and the door, and he doesn’t remem- 
ber where he left his hat, and the cold _perspir- 
tion bursts out on his forehead, and he most de 
voutly wishes that sueh a thing as visiting any- 
body was unknown. 

If he hears a girl giggle anywhere he feels sure 
that he is the cause of it, and it makes him creep 
allover. He instinctively feels his collar to see 
if it is all right, and fingers his coat-tails, to 
make sure there is nothing adhering to them, 
and he feels savage and wishes the women had 
all perished in the deluge! 


So says a lady in a New York paper. And 
she might have hinted to sufferers of the class 





Near Tillicherry, an East Indian seaport, the 
natives are in the habit of taming a species of | 
large monkey asa pet and companion. <A writer | 
in the Young Folk’s News describes one of | 
these sagacious animals, that was kept chained 
to a pole by a sliding ring, and how he once 
managed to punish the thieving crows: 

One morning, when his tormentors had been | 
particularly troublesome, he appeared as if se-| 
riously indisposed; he closed his eyes, drooped 
his head, and exhibited various other symptoms 
of severe suffering. i 

No sooner were his ordinary rations placed at 
the foot of the bamboo, than the crows, watch- 
ing their opportunity, descended in great num- 


gan to demolish his provisions. 





finding pleasure at home, cultivating habits of industry, 
developing taste, ingenuity and mechanical skill, fur- 
nishing the house with ornamental brackets, or EARN- 
ING MONEY by making articles for their neighbors. Our 
Saw always gives satisfaction. 





me od 













OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) | 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of lmpres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- | 
lions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. | 








PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion ‘7 
4l Temple D lace. 


Boston, Mass. 


We offer this attractive premium for only one new 
subscriber. Postage and packing, 15 cts. 





by us, for 75 cents. 


by us, for $1 25. 


The monkey began now to descend the pole 
by slow degrees, as if the effort were painful to 
him, and as if so overcome by indisposition that 
his remaining strength was scarcely equal to the 
exertion. 

When he reached the ground, he rolled about 
for some time, seeming in great agony, until he 
found himself close by the vessel employed to 
| contain his food, which the crows had by this 
| time well nigh devoured. There was still, how- 
| ever, some remaining, which a solitary bird, em- 
| boldened by the apparent indisposition of the 
| monkey advanced to seize. The wily creature 

was at this time lying in a state of apparent in- 
sensibility at the foot of the pole, and close by 
the pan. 

The moment the crow stretched out his head, 
and ere it could secure a mouthful of the inter- 
dicted food, the watchful avenger seized the dep- 
redator by the neck, with the rapidity of thought, 
and secured it from doing further mischief. 

He now began to chatter and to grin, with 
every expression of gratified triumph, while the 
crows flew around, cawing, as if deprecating the 
chastisement about to be inflicted on their cap- 


We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage | tive companion, 


The monkey continued for a while to chatter 


bers, and according to their usual practice, be- | 


she describes, that cultivation and familiarity 
with good company will make them less bash- 
ul, and not a bit less modest. 
scancemaillgacinaiaccai 
GERMAN BABIES. 

In several parts of the world the race of mal 
kind have rather an uncomfortable time in the 
earliest period of their existence. Probably ne 
where are infants so well taken care of as among 
us, though even here they are too often pricked 
| with pins, trotted half to death on the knee, o 
| dosed with soothing syrup. Still, they are get 
erally bathed in warm water, and not made 
mummies of. In Germany, the Countess Von 
Bothmer tells us, the poor baby has no chance 
to stretch its little arms and feet, for it is tied up 
| tightly. Its mother takes little notice of it, but 


| usually resigns all care of it toa wet nurse. She 
| says: : 
| A German baby is a piteous object; it is pil- 
| ioned and bound up like a mummy in yar s of 
bandages, which are unfolded once (at the out 
| side, twice) a day. It is never bathed, but! 
| suppose is sometimes washed, after some occult 
|manner. Its head is never touched with soa 
|and water until it is eight or ten months old 
when the thick skull-cap of encrusted dirt thatit 
| has by that time obtained, is removed by the ar 
plication of various unguents. h 
| Many German ladies have assured me that t e 
fine heads of hair one sees in Germany are & 
| tirely owing to this unsavory skull-cap. W hen, 
having some juvenile relatives staying with me, 
I insisted on’ their being “tubbed,” all my f 


male friends were shocked at my ignorance aD! 
wilfulness, and assured me that it was entirely 
owing to our barbaric “bath system,” that the 
King of Hanover had lost his sight. 
we are not all blind,’ I said. 
were silenced, if not convinced, 


“My friends, 
And then they 
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